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ONE OF ELEVEN CLUBS OF FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS MEETING ONCE A WEEK 


Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools 


Socializing the Elementary 


School Program 


Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools, M1LDRED ENGLISH, Assestant Superintendent 


.@| N the fourth, fifth and sixth grades teachers 
| are apt to feel bound, more or less, by a well- 
| defined course of study with definite subject- 
¥| matter requirements. Where there are cer- 
SV) tain assignments of topics or divisions of a 
subject made to the different grades, a careful study of 
the ‘‘check list’’ will suggest centers of interest around 
which much of the work of the grade may be organized. 
In these grades the pupils should get content material, 
find out the sources of economic processes, develop an 
understanding of social environment and of the institu- 
tions of modern life. One of the functions of these 
grades is to deal with the raw materials of the 
nation, to understand the things we work with 
and the agencies that contribute-to the life of the 
nation; manufacturing, transportation, modes of 
communication, the daily press, and so on. In the 
fourth grade, we should consider the raw products 
of the country. In grades five and six, we are inter- 
ested in how these raw products are made available 
for our use. 

Activities should be selected that have persistent 
value in the life of the child; cotton, coal, iron, are 


subjects in which all are interested. Food, shelter and 
clothing are necessities in all communities. There 
may be problems peculiar to certain sections, and the 
needs of the community should always influence the 
choice of a unit of work. It is important to consider 
the “‘leads’”’ from a unit of work to be sure that the 
next step is vital and essential to the growth of the 
child. Units should be selected that will branch out 
into new lines of interest and open up problems for 
further study and development. 

One of the first things the teacher in the intermedi- ° 
ate grades should consider will be the records of the 
group of children entering the grade. In addition to 
the progress made by the child in skills and learnings, 
and any deficiencies he may have, this record will give 
a statement of his growth along other lines; in health, 
right attitudes, good habits, ability to plan, execute, 
and to judge the results of his work. The record 
should also give a statement of the child’s special 
interests. On the basis of this record, the teacher 
can plan the work so as to guide the child further in 
activities that will cause him to grow toward desir- 
able goals. 
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Often some piece of work of a preceding grade, as an 
exhibit of nature materials, a collection of books or 
pictures, booklets or plays written by another group, 
models made in a study of transportation, a frieze 
depicting some phase of Greek or Roman life, will 
stimulate the interests of the class along worth-while 
lines. 

Children’s vacation activities may be made use of 
during this period of getting acquainted. As the 
children return to school in the fall, they may bring in 
collections made on summer trips, kodak pictures of 
places of interest they have visited, postcards, shells, 
mounted specimens of flowers collected in the moun- 
tains, a record of birds seen, with some of their char- 
acteristics and habits. A few suggestions from the 
teacher at the beginning of the vacation period will 
direct the activi- 
ties during 
tion along lines 
that will prove 
valuable if prop- 
erly checked on 
in the fall. 

The children 
should be encour- 
aged to bring such 
collections to the 
classroom and ar- 
range an_ exhibit 
that will be of 
value to the entire 
school. They 
should also 
given an opportu- 
nity to tell what 
they have learned 
in making the col- 
lection or ona trip. 
Often the discus- 
sion centering 
around vacation activities will lead to the develop- 
ment of a unit that will be rich in learnings for the 
group. Some postcards of towns where cotton cloth 
was manufactured, collected by a fifth-grade pupil on 
an automobile trip through New England, led to a dis- 
cussion of where the cotton manufactured’ in New 
England was secured. Some of the questions 
asked by the group were: Why does the South send 
cotton to the North to be made into cloth which is 
then sent back to us? What is North Carolina doing 
to manufacture the cotton raised here? What other 
raw materials produced in North Carolina are manu- 
factured in the state? What manufactured products 
do we get from New Enland and what do we send 
there? These and similar questions led to the devel- 
opment of a unit on industries with a rich historical 
and geographical background. 

rips may be planned to see a cotton mill, to the 
textile department at the State College, to some of 
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FOURTH-GRADE BOYS, STUDYING THE BANANA INDUSTRY, BUILT 
A FRUIT SHIP 


the state institutions, to the State Museum, to the 
Weather Bureau, or to some other point of interest in 
the city, for information, or to stimulate the interest 
of the children in some special unit of work. 

A well-planned grade or school library is very impor- 
tant as the children in these grades should be ready to 
turn to books for reading for pleasure or study. The 
reading table should also carry books that will give 
information needed in the units of work undertaken, 
together with some well-chosen books of poetry and of 
stories. Magazines and a daily newspaper will also 


find a place here. 

The bulletin board in these grades will serve to keep 
before the child things that are happening in the world 
about him: at school, in the community, the state, the 
nation and in other countries. 


He should learn to 
contribute, from 
his reading of the 
papers and maga- 
zines, items that 
have news value. 
The bulletin board 
will give announce- 
ments, special as- 
signments and 
committee reports. 
Music and art 
materials should 
be available for the 
enjoyment of the 
group and in order 
to meet the needs 
of the children as 
they turn to such 
media to express 
themselves. 

Often it is well, 

particularly with 
the fifth or sixth 
grades, to make a 
survey of the work of the grade for the semester and 
let the children understand the problems that they 
have before them, so that they may have a share in 
deciding what they wish to study first and just how to 
go about it. It is wise, also, to discuss with them the 
time that may be given to certain topics or units of 
work, so that they will not want to use too much time 
for any one problem. 

The teacher should make sure that materials and 
helps are available for carrying on an activity before 
itis undertaken. This does not mean that the materi- 
als shall be put in the classroom, necessarily, and cer- 
tainly not into the hands of the children at the outset, 
but that the teacher shall know that the materials can 
be found and where. The children themselves should 
assemble materials and find ways and means of con- 
structing any articles called for in the development of 
the unit. This will make for growth in initiative and 
resourcefulness. 
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The children can do much to organize materials 
found in working out a unit so that the things that are 
of value may be available for the use of other groups 
studying the same problem. This is particularly true 
in the history and geography of the state, since much 
of the information needed has to be collected from 
reference books, bulletins from chambers of commerce, 
papers, and magazines. 

In a program developed through large units of work 
the daily schedule must necessarily be a flexible one, 
and the teacher will vary it from day to day to meet 
the needs of the group. The work of the group may be 
considered under four divisions: the large unit, appre- 
ciation subjects, health and recreation, and drill. It 
will not be possible to confine all of the work of any one 
subject to one of these divisions, since much of the 
content material in these grades is gained through the 
activity of the large-unit period. Nor will it be advis- 
able to have a fixed time limit for any division or sub- 
ject; it would not be wise to stop the children in the 
midst of the solution of an interesting problem in 
order to follow a time schedule. While the interests 
of the pupils will influence this division of time, 
the teacher will keep careful watch to see that 
too much time is not given to one thing to the 
neglect of other phases of the work that may be just 
as important. 

Accordingly, a suggested organization of the work of 
the day follows, taking into account these four divi- 
sions of the program, that the teacher may have some 
critical basis for planning the day’s work to the end 
that it may contribute to the development of all sides 
of the child’s nature. 


THE LARGE UNIT 


1. A Planning Period (30 min- 
utes). 

At this time there is a general 
discussion of the work to be done 
and a checking up on what has 
been accomplished. Certain 
members, or committees, may as- 
sume the responsibility for definite 
assignments, for finding: answers 
to certain problems, or for plan- 
ning or constructing something 
needed in carrying on the work. 
These leaders should then feel 
responsible to the group for the 
accomplishment of this work And 
the report of progress or failure 
should be made to the group that 
they may judge whether the work 
is done in an acceptable manner. 


2. A Study Period (1 hour). 

This is the research or finding- 
out period, when the children 
search for information to answer 
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LAUNCHING THE SCHOOL-BUILT 
FRUIT SHIP. 
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questions that have come up in arithmetic, history, 
language and other subjects. At this time the teacher 
will have an opportunity to work with individual pupils 
and with groups, to give information necessary to settle 
the questions raised, to help them select the facts that 
are pertinent to the problem they wish to solve, to show 
them how to use reference books and the library, and 
how to organize for class reporting the material they 
have found. The needs that arise in the study period 


are carefully noted for emphasis in the drill period 
later in the day. 


3. Activity Period (1 hour). 

This period will include such activities as making 
books, posters, costumes for a play, excursions into 
the community; all kinds of hand work or whatever is 
needed to carry out the activity or problem that is 
before the group at the time. 


4. Conference Period (20 to 30 minutes). 

At this time individual problems that have arisen 
may be presented to the entire group for discussion 
and help in solving. The group may check on the 
progress made and make suggestions for further devel- 
opment. A question may come up as to how to make 
things, or where to get help and materials. It may be 
necessary for the class to consider rules for the govern- 
ment of the group, or for the playground, the gym- 
nasium, or the work shop. Plans for an excursion 
will need to be talked over. 


THE DRILL PERIOD 


In this period attention should be given to the 
mastery of the tool subjects, need for which has been 
developed in the activity period. 
The drill may be with individ- 
uals, or with the group, according 
to the need at the time. Drill 
will include the attainment of 
skill in penmanship, spelling, 
arithmetic, reading, language, 
music and other subjects. 


APPRECIATION PERIOD 


A period each day should be 
devoted to the appreciation sub- 
jects: music, art, literature, na- 
ture, dramatizations, folk dances. 
The children should be given an 
opportunity to come in contact 
with and should learn to appre- 
ciate the beautiful wherever it is 
to be found. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION 


Time should be given to physi- 
cal education, games, hiking, 
camping, organized sports, as 
well as to the work in the class- 
room on principles of health 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE PROMISE OF YOUTH 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


DUCATION of the masses is the first tenet in the creed of American 

democracy. It is the foundation upon which we have built and is 

the basis of our success. The wonderful advance of science which 
has placed in our hands so many luxuries that were beyond the dreams of 
our fathers has made universal education more imperative than ever. It 
is a law of nature that those factors which make for success and happiness, 
when properly controlled, may become means of destruction when misapplied 
by an ignorant or a perverted mind. 


Our problem is to train youth to get the most out of life, to enjoy to the 
fullest the successes of those who have gone before, and to carry on from 
where their fathers left off. 


Our history, in fact all history, is a record of achievement, dark in spots, 
but nevertheless a steady, forward march towards the goal of a more per- 
fect living. No student of our history can doubt that we live in a glorious 
age, not perfect to be sure; if it were, man would cease to strive and life would 
no longer hold any interest for him. There is no room for pessimism in . 
American life and certainly there is no place for it in the teaching force of 
our schools. Our educational system has kept pace with the progress of 
our civilization. It has contributed more liberally than any other agency 
to that progress. 


Our greatest danger is in allowing certain defects to obscure the real struc- 
ture. Certainly the defects are there and they need to be remedied, but 
let us not forget that they are only a small part of the whole. There can be 


no question about the remedy if we can view the defects with the proper 
perspective. 


The opening of the schools will see thousands of boys and girls from every 
part of this great land of ours entering upon a new phase in their training 
for useful members of society. They represent the future of this Republic; 
its success or failure will ultimately be in their hands. Their potential power 
for good or evil is almost unlimited. They come to us courageous and filled 
with the joy of living, ready for any task set before them. Their minds 
are plastic. They have unlimited faith in humanity. and in the friendliness 
of the world in which they live. They are youth personified, with all its 
faith, its courage, and its unbounded enthusiasm. Our job is to so train 
those young minds that they may realize to the fullest the joy of accom- 
plishment to help them fit into the society in which they live and to serve 
that society to their fullest capacity. 


We cannot face these young citizens and look to the future with anything 
but optimism and a profound faith in humanity, when we reflect on the splen- 
did history of public education and realize that our job is to build upon a 


foundation which has been thoroughly tested and that our material is the 
youth of America. 
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Unification of the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


By Mase E. Simpson, Director, Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, 
Rochester, New York 


HE problem of bringing about closer co-ordi- 
nation of the various activities involved in 
learning is challenging all who assume re- 
sponsibility for programs of education. A 
great amount of study and investigation 
has been carried on in relation to this problem. 
These investigations belong to all levels. They 
extend from the beginning level through secondary 
and adult education. Recent investigations such 
as those being undertaken by the ‘“‘Laura Spelman 
Foundation”’ and others are endeavoring to establish 
the values to be derived from parental and preschool 
education. The nursery school movement is a signif- 
icant trend among the many studies involving co-or- 
dination. In public school work many efforts are be- 
ing made to more closely co-ordinate the attain- 
ments of the various units of a school system. All 
of these investigations are contributing valuable proof 
that education is a continuous process beginning at 
birth. 

In the light of this fundamental principle many 
readjustments are taking 
organizations. 


place in public school 
The past two decades have witnessed 
the rapid rise and the permanent establishment of 
the junior high school. This movement grew out 
of the need of making better provision for continuous 
growth. Theestablishment of the junior high school 
increased the necessity of more closely co-ordinating 
the goals for the three levels of the public school 
program, the elementary, the junior high, and the 
senior high school. This work is only partially ac- 
complished. Much is still to be done. 

To the extent that procedures for unification of 
the elementary and the junior high school must be 
carefully scrutinized and tested, the procedures at 
the beginning level of the elementary school demand 
an equally careful study. The traditions out of 
which the kindergarten movement developed resulted 
in the establishment of the kindergarten as a sepa- 
rate unit, unrelated to the public school system. 
In many parts of the country at the present time 
the American kindergarten unfortunately is not a pub- 
lic school responsibility.- In some school systems 
where the kindergarten is maintained it still is re- 
garded as a unit apart from the rest of the elemen- 
tary school. ~~ Because no unity exists between the 
accomplishments of the kindergarten and those of 
the first grade, no co-ordination in standards is ex- 
pected and, therefore, teachers 


are not working 


toward common ends. Gradually experience has 
taught us that procedures of this type are extremely 
wasteful. 

Slowly the movement toward the recognition of 
the kindergarten as a part of the publicschool gained 
ground. In progressive public school systems of the 
country today, the kindergarten is a definitely estab- 
lished unit of the elementary school. Efforts are now 
being made to more closely co-ordinate the activities 
and accomplishments of the kindergarten with those 
of the beginning grades. Because these efforts are 
comparatively recent we have not reached a common 
ground of understanding concerning worth-while pro- 
cedures. Some are attempting to bring about a 
closer unity between the kindergarten and the first 
grade only. . Others are applying the same principles 
employed in the kindergarten and first grade to the 
work of the second grade. It is not uncommon to 
find the third grade included in these programs of 
re-organization. 

Any school system that works upon the principle 
of closer articulation of the units of the system aims 
to prevent a line of demarcation being established 
at any point in its organization. The first fact to be 
established is that the kindergarten belongs to the 
elementary school. The number of grades that shall 
constitute the kindergarten-primary unit will depend 
at present upon the particular problems and difficul- 
ties to be overcome in each school system. 

In the elementary schools of Rochester we regard 
the kindergarten, first, second, and third grades as 
our Kindergarten-Primary Unit. A large percentage 
of teachers now are qualified to teach in any one of 
the primary grades as well as in the kindergarten. 
Today no teacher is assigned to a single grade with 
the expectation that she will continue permanently 
to teach in that grade. Her understanding is that 
she will be adjusted from grade to grade according 
to the needs to be served by the organization of the 
school. For a semester or a year she may teach in 
the kindergarten. She then may be assigned to a 
first grade and later to a second or a third grade. 

The same principle operates in the assignment of 
teachers to the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Teach- 
ers are adjusted from the third to the fourth grade 
or vice versa in order that the principle of articu- 
lation may operate to a greater degree. Thestandards 
to be attained in each grade build definitely upon 
those of the preceding grade. Teachers are expected 
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THE TOY SHOP GAVE THESE FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN MANY 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools 


to be familiar with these standards and to work in 
relation to them. In this way we are learning to re- 
gard our grade organization, not as several separate 
divisions, but as a worthy means of providing for 
continuous growth. 

Entrance to the kindergarten depends upon several 
factors. One of the most important is the child’s 
home background. In the foreign sections of the 
city children enter the kindergarten at four years of 
age. Children from American homes may not enter 
the kindergarten until four and a half or five years of 
age. 

The general procedure throughout the country in 
the past was to promote children from the kinder- 
garten to the first grade when they had reached the 
age of six years. This policy 
was discontinued in our public 
school system several years ago. 
The present procedure in all kin- 
dergartens is to carry out each 
semester a carefully organized 
testing program. This program 
is under the direction of the 
Child Study Department work- 
ing in co-ordination with the 
Department of Elementary 
Grades and Kindergartens. 
Three group tests are given,—the 
Detroit Test, the Pintner-Cun- 
ningham Test, and the Rochester 
Test prepared by our Child 
Study Department. Data se- 
cured from these tests, combined 
with the teacher’s judgment, are 
thé bases for advancing the 
child to the next level of growth. 


In the larger schools of the system, 
where the organization maintains sev- 
eral groups of the same grade, im- 
mature children who have had kinder- 
garten experience but who are not 
ready for first-grade work are placed 
in a group designated as a pre-primary 
class. Children in this group are given 
special study by the teacher, the prin- 
cipal, and the Child Study Department. 
As rapidly as any child demonstrates 
his ability to successfully adjust him- 
self to the next higher group he is trans- 
ferred. In no sense are these children 
regarded as abnormal. A child in this 
group seldom is placed in a class for 
subnormal children. While some chil- 
dren who enter this group require three 
semesters to do first-grade work, others, 
under special guidance, progress at the 
normal rate. 

The standards set up for this group 
combine the activities of the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. Reading is not taught to 
the es tent that pre-primary children learn to read from 
a basal text. Considerable attention, however, is 
given to the development of right attitudes for correct 
habits in reading. Simple content is expressed in 
This 
pertains to the experiences shared by the 
In learning to read the content thus devel- 
oped, children acquire right reading habits. 
is not taught in the kindergarten itself. 

Many activities begun in the kindergarten are 
carried on in the pre-primary grade. 


written form on the blackboard or large charts. 
content 
group. 


Reading 


Those activi- 
ties that involve construction, graphic representa- 
ticn, rhythmic and creative expression are prominent. 
(ne of the important outcomes of placing an imma- 


THIRD-GRADE HANDCRAFT ILLUSTRATES THE STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools 
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ture child in a pre-primary group is the opportunity 
given him to gain confidence in himself. The reali- 
zation of success in achievement is fundamental to 
the development of children of this type. They 
need the stimulation and encouragement that comes 
from continuous progress. Being assigned to a pre- 
primary group generally overcomes repetition of 
first-grade work and thus complete failure is not 
experienced. Kindergarten, pre-primary and first- 
grade teachers work closely together in order that 
the element of newness may ever be a part of the 
child’s experience. The same principle operates in 
the first, second and third grades, or throughout 
the kindergarten-primary unit of the elementary 
school. 

At the end of the third-grade level a city-wide 
testing program is carried out. Achievement tests 
are used in this connection. The evidence thus 
secured serves as an index of accomplishment and 
becomes a part of the cumulative record of progress 
of each child. From time to time during this period 
objective tests, both standardized and local, are 
employed. Each teacher also makes considerable 
use of informal tests. In addition, any child who 
develops tendencies that need special study is given 
individual attention through the service of clinics 
and other means of special study supplied through 
the Child Study Department of the public school 
system. By means of the combined efforts of many 
agencies, therefore, each child is given individual at- 
tention. 

In the kindergarten-primary unit the methods and 
processes employed by teachers consider common 
ends. Throughout this unit the importance of 
purposeful activity on the part of the child is recog- 
nized. Considerable attention is given to the pur- 
poses, procedures, and values to be derived from the 
activity program. Two brief — 
reports of activities follow. 
They illustrate the extent to 
which teachers are endeavoring 
to evaluate the experiences that 
offer opportunities for learning. 


I. .Activity—Building a House. 
Kindergarten Group. 


The child’s immediate interest 
resulting in the need for this ac- 
tivity centered around a new 
house that was being built near 
the school. At the beginning 
the children imitated the carpen- 
ters by building houses with 
blocks. As construction of the 
house progressed some children 
began to use other mediums for 
expressing this idea. In this 
experience the teacher recognized 
an opportunity for the develop- 
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ment of power on the part of the child along the 
lines of creative expression and organization of ideas. 
The activity grew in the use of various mediums 
through five stages: 


Stage Medium 
I Blocks 
II Page of scrapbook or a mount, scissors, paste 
Ill Cardboard, glue 
IV Boxes and boards, saw, hammer, plane, ruler, 
pencil, nails, wire, paint, brushes 
V_ Wallpaper, cloth, needles, thread and plaste- 
line 
Individual and group difficulties encountered and 
overcome in carrying on this activity were many. 
They involved making the roof on a paper house, 
making a paper house stand erect, making the chim- 
ney to fit the hole in the roof, cutting a place in 
the floor for the stairs, and furnishing the house. 
The means by which each difficulty was overcome 
led on to the next stage of growth in this experience. 
In the evaluation of this experience the teacher 
estimated that among many 
following were the greatest: 


Habits 


values derived the 


Orderliness, neatness, concentration, 
observation 
Attitudes Responsibility, co-operation, courtesy, 
fair play, determination 
Selection and use of tools, and organ- 
ization of ideas 


Of form, size, 


Skills 
Knowledge number, correct use of 
tools, and stages of development in 
the building of a house 


Il. Activity—The Grocery Store. Pre-primary Group. 

The group with which this experience developed 

is in a community of small stores. The 
(Continued on page @@) 
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FURNITURE IS EASILY ADJUSTED FOR ACTIVITIES IN THIS FIRST GRADE, 


EQUIPPED WITH TABLES AND CHAIRS 


Rochester, N. Y., Public Schoo!s 
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Forming 
Character 
Through School 


Experiences 


A. L. THRELKELD, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Denver, Colorado 


|E cannot escape participating in character 
| education. Character is formed for better 
‘Yi! or for wotse in every situation in which 
human beings are acting. Our only dis- 
“J cretion lies in what we shall do about it. 
Character education is inevitable; the kind of char- 
acter we shall develop is contingent. 

Probably the most effective way of dealing with 
character education in schools lies in the organiza- 
tion and direction of a broad and varied program for 
the pupils, curricular and extra-curricular, the natu- 
ral consequence of which is the learning ‘of social as 
opposed to anti-social behavior. In doing this both 
direct and indirect methods need to be used, the 
application of each depending upon the type of situ- 
ation. 

Much may be made of special days, such as Armis- 
tice Day, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving Day, the 
birthdays of national heroes, and the like, to develop 
attitudes and ideals. In the regular courses of study, 
opportunities for interpretations of experience that 
have a bearing on character education are so numer- 
qus as to defy enumeration. Just how much comes 
out of the study of literature, the fine arts, the physi- 
cal and social sciences, and vocational studies which 


has a direct bearing upon the development of a higher 
type of character, depends to a great extent upon the 
insight of the teacher into the possibilities of each 
situation. 


A monograph has been prepared by a committee of 
teachers and principals, under the direction of the 
curriculum department, setting forth to all of the 
teachers in the Denver schools suggestions concerning 
the elements of character, factors in character forming, 
methods in character education, school aids in secur- 
ing favorable character modification, contributions 
of the courses of study to character, character-shap- 
ing factors of school environment, and the like. 
This monograph does not set forth a definite pro- 
cedure in education, but its purpose is to stimulate 
individual thinking and acting on the part of each 
teacher in terms of what the teacher has oppor- 
tunity to do in his particular situation. In the 
concluding statement of the monograph is a sugges- 
tion as to how the public school program may corre- 
late with religious education through the develop- 
ment of a reverential respect for personality and for 
the forces of nature. 

‘Above all, the program of character education in 
the Denver schools is not a cut-and-dried affair. It 
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is based upon the participating intelligence of the 
entire corps. It is dynamic in its concepts. It aims 
to develop rather than to prescribe character. 

We work on the assumption that there are two ways 
of giving definite moral instruction, the direct and the 
indirect. The direct method employs such devices 
as the story that carries a moral, codes of honor, and 
conduct problems. In this way attention is directed 
to specific traits. There is assurance that children 
have at least heard of what is considered commendable 
behavior. The difficulty is in finding appropriate 
situations for practicing the traits. The indirect 
method proceeds by utilizing all the situations in 
which desirable action can be commended, and by 
arranging situations for the practice of praiseworthy 
traits. Our plan utilizes as far as possible the indi- 
rect method. 

Formerly, there was a feeling that academic attain- 
ment was of primary importance, and conduct of 
value only as it incidentally affected learning. The 
report card now used in the elementary schools of 
Denver recognizes scholarship and character equally. 
Several fundamental personality characteristics have 
been selected for study by parents and teachers, and 
the grades in these traits are considered quite as im- 
portant as those in scholarship. 

In the first two grades consideration is given to the 
following qualities: ‘‘Is cleanly in person and dress; 
observes health rules; sits, stands, and walks cor- 
rectly; uses time to good advantage; keeps books 
and property in good condition; is trustworthy; 
perseveres in spite of difficulties; works well in a 
group; is courteous; concentrates upon the task in 
hand.” 


In the next four grades there is a more comprehen- 
sive division of traits. 


Health. 
Is cleanly in person and dress. 
Observes health rules. 
Sits, stands, and walks correctly. 


Thrift. 
Uses time to good advantage. 
Keeps books and property in good condition. 
Is careful in the use of materials. 


Reliability 
Is trustworthy. 
Completes tasks at the appointed time. 
Is at the right place at the right time equipped for 
work. 
Secures consent before using the property of others. 
Perseveres in spite of difficulties. 
Exercises leadership in worth-while situations. 


Social Attitudes. 


Takes pride in his group and in the school, and tries 
to foster the right spirit. 
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Works well in a group. 

Gives and takes criticism in a courteous manner. 
Is respectful and courteous to his associates. 

Is tolerant of opinions and actions of others. 


Clear Thinking. 

Discriminates between essentials and non-essen- 
tials. 

Keeps to the point. 

Concentrates upon the task in hand. 

Is open-minded, revising opinions in the light of 
facts. 

Takes the initiative in presenting new ideas. 


Early in the use of these cards one lad received a 
grade of C in trustworthiness. This grade indicates 
that parents and teacher should confer and plan 
together to improve the trait. The father went to 
school fearing that his son had been guilty of lying or 
stealing, a general interpretation of the term. The 
teacher explained that the boy did not carry out his 
promises, and that he wasted his time or was disor- 
derly when he was not watched. The teacher and the 
father talked with the boy about the nature of depend- 
ability and trustworthiness, and endeavored to de- 
lineate an ideal of character worthy in every act, 
observed or private, whether seemingly trivial or im- 
portant. Improvement resulted. 

Many adults now find relief from a monotonous 
occupation or a release for strained nerves through 
participation in amateur dramatics or music, philan- 
thropic work, and outdoor sports. The best protec- 
tion against boredom and questionable pleasures is 
participation in one or more absorbing activities. 
These are best established in childhood and youth. 
Hence the Denver schools provide what are known as 
social-civic activities. These are diversified actiyi- 
ties within the school and under school guidance 
which provide for differing interests and abilities. 
Some boys wanted tocook but the social attitude inhib- 
ited the expression of such a desire; a camp cooking 
club satisfied them. There are some pupils who want 
more of some study than the program provides. 
These needs are satisfied by clubs devoted to French, 
story writing, mechanics, music, domestic arts, sports 
and other subjects. 

Brief extracts from our course of study indicate 
the way in which the scholastic environment is used 
to provide situations for the practice of moral quali- 
ties. 

In physical education: ‘‘It is suggested that squad 
leaders be used whenever possible, as the development 
of leadership, initiative and ability to act on one’s 
own responsibility is of more importance to the child 
than the teacher’s smoother organization and more 
careful instruction.”’ 

In the study of animals and plants this is the consid- 
eration: ‘‘The success of the organism depends on 


the nicety of its adjustment toitsenvironment. Man’s 
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problems are largely problems of adjustment to en- 
vironment.” 

One finds, as one would expect, that the social- 
science courses abound in suggestions and situations 
for securing moral values. In the elementary course 
it is the general aim ‘‘to give the child a background 
of experiences to help him in gaining: a feeling of 
responsibility toward his associates, his community, 
his city, his country and other counties; a desire to 
participate in the world’s work, economic, social, and 
civic; an attitude of tolerance toward the various 
institutions and beliefs of all peoples; a sympathy 
for other peoples through increased knowledge of 
their problems; an appreciation of the foundation 
that the past has laid for the present; a habit of 
investigating and evaluating before reaching conclu- 
sions.” 

To read any of the courses of study in health is to 
feel that one is mating a course of applied morals. 
Following is the general aim as quoted from the 
junior high school course: ‘“‘To maintain and improve 
health,—physical, mental, moral, emotional, and 
social,—by developing attitudes, establishing habits, 
and acquiring knowledge which will result in posi- 
tive health achievement permeating the whole of 
life, enriching the individual and community life of 
the present and future, and insuring a healthier and 
fitter nation and race.”’ 

The nature of the work in industrial and practical 
arts, and in home economics, necessitates study and 
also a series of individual and group activities. These 
provide excellent opportunities for the practice of 
choosing, judging, evaluating, and regulating conduct 
through consideration and appreciating the accom- 
plishments of others. 

Mathematics definitely contributes to the culti- 
vation of personal responsibility. The ideal is one 
hundred per cent accuracy. In attempting to reach 
the goal a child endeavors to exceed his own record of 
yesterday and is not satisfied merely to have a higher 
rank than a neighbor or even to lead the class. The 
reward for success is work that is more difficult. 
Thus he is incited to develop his potential ability to 
the maximum. 

A few illustrations will serve to show the possibil- 
ities for character growth through the fegulated 
freedom of the classroom and the provisions of the 
courses of study. In the first grade the program in 
social science centers about the home. In one class the 
children were to choose members to represent father 
and mother. They talked about the characteristics 
these should have. Several children were suggested 
but rejected because they were not kind, did not 
help others, or lacked some essential quality. They 
finally chose the children that the teacher would 


have selected and the class had the educative expe- 
rience. 

In another room a foreign boy was not favorably 
received. The teacher directed the work to a study 
of his country. As the children studied the traits of 
character and the intellectual and physical abilities 
of these people, they showed new respect for the boy. 
Through the study of the children of foreign lands a 
feeling of tolerance is established for those whose 
manners and customs differ, and the spirit of the 
brotherhood of man is promoted. 

An overgrown boy entered the first grade of 
one school. The children shunned him because he 
was large and could not read. But when they 
began to build a house, he could handle tools and 
so found his place in their regard. Through activi- 
ties children learn to respect ability that differs from 
their own. 

A teacher was called from her class in mathemat- 
ics. Expecting to be gone only a few minutes, she 
had left no one in charge. When she returned thirty 
minutes later, she found that a girl had assumed 
charge, had sent the class to the board, and that they 
had finished all but the one problem then being ex- 
plained. As the teacher entered, the girl took her 
seat and the recitation continued without a break. 

In a practical arts class, where the chance to use 
the saws was a great pleasure to both boys and girls, 
the pupils often had to wait for turns. One girl who 
had a saw noticed a boy waiting and she said to her 
teacher, “‘I’ll share mine with Henry. I’ll use it for 
a little while and then let him have it for a while.”’ 
Her example was quickly followed by the others, and 
it was soon noticed that no child selfishly kept a saw 
for any length of time if another child wished it. This 
spirit of co-operation soon pervaded the group. 

Freedom of expression discloses that children have 
a perception of values and the exchange of ideas is 
beneficial. One class considered the home. In com- 
paring the duties and privileges of members of the 
human home with those of the animals, a girl said, 
“The difference is on the spiritual side.’’ Kinds of 
houses were mentioned and a child said, “‘Considera- 
tion for others is what makes a home.’’ In speak- 
ing of the members of the family a child remarked, 
“The parents are to blame if a child is selfish. It 


should be taught to share with mother and daddy.” . 


Another said, ‘‘You have to put up with your 
brothers and sisters, and at the same time you 
must remember that they have to put up with 
you.” Still another, ‘‘An ideal family is people liv- 
ing together in harmony.” 

Such spontaneous expressions as these indicate 
the value of developing character through the every- 
day life of the schoolroom. 
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THE CENTER OF INTEREST FOR A YEAR OF NATURE STUDY 


A Kindergarten Nature Project 


By Bess E. 


UR kindergarten room is fortunately located 
h} at the front of the building, having double 
doors opening out upon our front yard and 
garden space. We need not be confined to the 
—J four walls except when the weather restricts us. 

The majority of our group had entered at the mid- 
winter term of last year. In the spring they had 
participated in the pleasure 
of watching tulips grow and 
blossom ina bed just outside 
the door; planting zinnia and 
sweet alyssum seed, and in 
transplanting the small seed- 
lings into the same bed after 
the tulip bulbs had been 
taken up to dry. In the 
fall the children’s interest 
naturally centered in the 
blooming plants, which we 
found on our return. The 
gorgeous colors of the zin- 
nias and the perfume of the 
sweet alyssum were enjoyed. 
servation followed. 


span of study. 


Then more critical ob- 


First the fading flowers were noticed, and then a 
child came running to take us to see ‘‘what those 
brown things are on the sweet alyssum.’’ We exam- 
ined the plants with him and were able to show him 


seeds in all stages of development. Another discov- 


This account of a well-organized kindergarten 
activity came to us as a type study from Miss 
Annie J. Blanchard, 
Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
with whom Miss Carpenter teaches. 

Our present emphasis upon units of activity 
in the schools may develop a breaking up of the 
curriculum into what might be termed samples, 
kaleidoscopic patterns with an indeterminate 
Such rich and thorough methods 
as Miss Carpenter describes, covering several 
terms, and well-integrated with the course of 
study, illustrate the true value of the project. 


CARPENTER 


ery was of small seedlings which had grown from 
seed, self-sown in the summer, a real proof that the 
seeds did produce plants, and an excellent illustra- 
tion of the cycle of plant life. 

We then decided to watch the fading zinnias. A 
visit to the other flowersin the yard disclosed the facts 
that each flower developed many seeds; that some were 
tiny, some large; some were 
round, others long and oval. 

The child who discovered 
the first seeds said that he 
was going to move to a home 
where he could have a gar- 
den, and would like to gather 
some of the seeds to plant 
next spring. This was 
greeted by all, and the prob- 
lem of getting them home 
presented itself. How could 
they carry the seeds? How 
does the seed man wrap his 
Where do the seed 
Are a variety of seeds placed in one 
envelope or iseach kind kept separate? These ques- 
tions and their answers were a stimulus to handwork. 
Envelope making began in earnest, each one marked 
with the picture of a flower. This continued all 
through the fall when at almost any time one might 
see a child out gathering seed to add to his collection. 


Supervisor of Early 


seeds? 
stores get seeds? 
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One morning a milkweed pod and a cat-tail were 
brought, each bursting with seeds ready to fly. We 
went out to an adjacent back lot to watch the seeds 
fly. There we found many different varieties of 
weed seed with’ different means of dissemination; 
parachutes, stick-tights, and burrs, beside numerous 
kinds which fall at the foot of the plant. The chil- 
dren rushed to pick the stalks, experimenting as they 
went. It was well to pick the weed stalks as weeds 
were not desirable. When we returned to the room 
a large green jar was found, the stalks put in, and we 
had: a beautiful bouquet of shades of brown, which 
would not wither. A purple tumble-weed accommo- 
datingly presented itself at our door which added 
the bit of color we needed. 

Many children were bringing fruit for lunch, so we 
had great fun finding the seeds of the apple and pear, 
the pit of the plum and peach. Here was our oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the value of eating fruits and 
vegetables. We might have a fruit lunch one day 
and a lunch of raw vegetables the next. Dorothy 
Aldis’s poem, ‘‘Mary Ann’s Luncheon,” gave pleas- 
ure here, and “The Big Red Apple’ by Kate Whit- 
ing Patch was told. 

On the day of the first lunch we set out a large bowl 
for the fruit. The children noticed the many colors 
and how beautiful they were together. This was 
repeated the next day for the vegetables, when the 
children found similar colors much to their delight. 
A game of naming fruits and vegetables of certain 
colors grew out of this, also one for classifying fruits 
and vegetables. We now enjoyed singing, ‘‘The 
Huckster.”’ 

By this time the weather was growing colder and 
frost was looked for. Reports of mothers taking 
plants into the house led me to bring a begonia slip 
and a geranium plant to kindergarten that the class 
might see the two processes of rooting. We placed 
the begonia slip in water, then succeeded in getting 
eight good geranium slips from the plant. These 
the children planted in two pots. Someone wanted 
to know how long it would take for the plants to root. 
We decided to watch the begonia, and the calendar 
was introduced to help us count the days. 

Squirrels were coming up to the door now, and 
scampering busily among the oak trees in fhe yard. 
We discovered they were both eating and storing 
acorns. This led to learning that acorns grow on oak 
trees; that our tables and chairs were made of oak. 
Now we always speak of the oak furniture to distin- 
guish between that and a few small painted tables 
and chairs in the room. An irresistible urge to pick 
up the acorns came, and hands and pockets were filled. 
The knowledge that the squirrels were gathering 
acorns, too, for winter suggested our throwing back 
the nuts, after the joy of collecting and examining 
was, over. 

Next came interest in the turning leaves. Excur- 
sions of a few blocks were made to see a mass of color 


in a park. Donald arrived on Monday morning 
eager to tell of what he had seen on a Sunday trip 
farther north in Michigan. He screwed his face in a 
supreme effort to convey to us the loveliness which he 
had seen. At last he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, it was like a 
picture,’ then, looking up, said, ‘‘but it wasn’t a pic- 
ture.’ This gave us an opportunity to bring forth 
our collection of autumn scenes, cut from magazines, 
asking him if he could find a picture that looked like 
what he had seen. He examined each thoughtfully, 
the children watching intently, and selected several 
which ‘‘were just like it.’’ His joy was complete. 
Art had expressed for him what he could not put into 
words. 

In the meantime the flowers in the garden had been 
nipped by frost and the beds looked forlorn; they 
would look better if the flowers were pulled up. 
Then Edward, who had been with us all of the pre- 
vious year, recalled that tulips, which bloomed in the 
spring, had been planted in the fall. He told the 
children how they were planted, and that we covered 
them with leaves ready for a blanket of snow. All 
agreed we should plant another bed. We went into 
the storeroom and brought out those tulip bulbs 
which had developed from our own bulbs, found that 
some had developed two or three new bulbs, but that 
some were small and needed another year to grow 
large enough to bloom. We must buy more in order 
to have a full bed. The bulbs were bought, our 
kindly janitor spaded the bed deep, and the boys 
helped with their small spades. Then we raked the 
bed smooth and the bulbs were planted. We took 
great care to plant them with the root end down, and 
laughed at what a joke it would be if a bulb were 
planted upside down. 

Our work made the walks quite untidy but they were 
vigorously swept, the sweeping extending to the 
other small porches of our building. This little 
service for the building became the kindergarten’s 
self-imposed responsibility for the fall months. Now 
our janitor was raking and burning leaves. We 
hurried to ask the privilege of raking, and of using 
some of the leaves for our bed. We only had six 
rakes and every child wanted one. At first the 
possessors raked blissfully on, but longing eyes 
brought a discussion of sharing. This was not arbi- 
trarily imposed, but we soon noticed that those who 
had the rakes were offering theirs to others. While 
waiting for their turn to rake, the children turned 
somersaults and rolled on the grass. 

After covering the bed it was decided to make our 
own pile of leaves for a bonfire, near enough to the 
school walk so that the children could be out of 
harm’s way, and watch the leaves burn from that 
point. A safety lesson resulted. An adult should 
always light and guard the fire while the children 
should watch from a distance. 

One child watching smoke curling itself among the 
leaves on the oaks exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, how pretty!” 

(Continued on page 55) 


Making Fourth Grade 


Arithmetic Reasonable 


Toledo, Ohio, Public Schools, FLoRA NETTLEMAN, Supervisor, Intermediate Grades 


HERE are several reasons for pupils failing to 
solve arithmetic problems correctly. Four 
common causes of this failure are: 


4 1. Lack of reading ability. 
2. Failure to read all of the problem. 
3. Desire on the part of the child to be doing some- 
thing, so he begins to figure. 
4. Inability to decide which process to use. 


Often the difficulty lies in the problem rather than in 
the child. The problem may present unnecessary 
vocabulary difficulties. It may present a situation so 
foreign to the experience of-the child that he does not 
comprehend what it is all about. The teachers of the 
Toledo schools who contributed these problems kept 
the following standards in mind: 


1. Weno longer give problems for mental discipline 
only. 


2. Problems should not be given primarily for 


drill in computation. 

3. Problems should present no unnecessary vocab- 
ulary difficulties. 

4. The problems should connect the arithmetic 
taught with the arithmetic of life. 


5. The problems should deal with situations within 
the experience of the children. 


The problems therefore are intended for remedial 
material. The best pupilsin an advanced group may 
need very few of them. The less gifted group, or 
pupils, may find some of the problems too difficult. 
A teacher will need to adapt the material to the needs 
of her particular class. 

The problems may be used in different ways. One 
way to use them is as follows: 


Have children prepare a small piece of paper, num- 
bering from 1 through 5 or 10, according to the number 
of problems you wish to take. Ata signal they begin. 
In the true-false problems, they write ‘‘true’’ or 
“false.”” In problems emphasizing reasonable answers 
and processes, they write, ‘‘Multiply, answer 25 cents,” 
etc. Do not assign too many problems. Three to 
five minutes ought to be the time limit for this part 
of the lesson, depending on the ability of the class. 
Pupils exchange papers. Teacher reads answers. 
Children check papers. Return papers to owners. 
Teacher reads answers for recheck. Excuse those with 
perfect scores. Go over problems, giving trouble, 
with those who failed. 


The work may be introduced through an explana- 
tion somewhat like the following: 

“Sometimes boys and girls work problems without 
thinking whether their answers are reasonable or not. 
These problems are to help you think, is this answer 
sensible? Each problem that you see on the black- 
board has an answer. Some of the answers are right, 
some are wrong. Can you tell which answers are 
reasonable and which could not possibly be right? 

‘‘Rewrite the problems that have any underlined 
words. Do not use the underlined words, but use 


some other words to show that you understand the 
problem.” 


If % pint of whipping cream costs $0.24, how much 
will a quart cost? 
ANSWER—$0.12. 


Frank wished to earn some money. He received 
45 cents for sprinkling the garden and 60 cents for 
going on errands. How much did he earn? 

ANSWER—$1.05. 

James, Paul and Tom went fishing. They bought 
some fishing tackle that cost $1.80. how much should 
each pay? 

ANSWER—$1.80. 

If Jack can swim 50 yards and Don 37 yards, how 
much farther can Jack swim than Don? 

ANSWER—87 yards. 


Mary had 35 cents and spent 15 cents. How much 
did she have left? 
ANSWER—S0 cents. 


Seven boys went on a picnic. One boy bought the 
food, then each paid his share. If the bill was $1.75, 
how much would each one pay? 

_ANSWER—35 cents. 


James earned $1.00 for cleaning off the snow. He 
spent 20 cents to have his skates sharpened. How 
much has he left? 

ANSWER—$1.20. 


Mary wishes to save 35 cents; if she has already 
saved 24 cents, how much more must she save? 
ANSWER—11 cents. 


Jimmy has a speedometer on his bicycle. When he 
left home it read 320 miles; when he came home it 
read 340 miles; how far had he gone that day? 

ANSWER—660 miles. 

Jane had 50 cents. She spent one-half of it for a 
purse. How much did she spend? 

ANSWER—25 cents. 
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A girl sold 6 baby chicks for 30 cents each. 
much money did she receive? 
ANSWER—$1.80. 


How 


A newsboy has 20 customers. How much does he 
collect in an evening at 2 cents per paper? 
ANSWER—$0.22. 


The grocer sold 10 bars of soap for 40 cents. 
much did he receive for 1 bar? 
ANSWER—4 cents. 


How 


My mother had 5 quarts of peaches. She put them 
in pint cans. How many cans did she use? 

ANSWER—S5 Cans. 

School begins at 8:30 A.M. 
minutes to walk to school. 


if she left home at 8:20 A.M? 
ANSWER—5 minutes. 


It takes Anna 15 
How late would Anna be 


There are 36 children in the class making group 
posters. In each group there are 4 children. How 
many groups are there in the class. 

ANSWER—9 groups. 


Mary reads at the rate of 150 words a minute. 
John reads 90 words a minute. How many more 
words does Mary read in one minute than John? 

ANSWER—240. 

We have 40 children in our room and only 27 pairs of 
scissors for them. 
do we need? 


How many more pairs of scissors 


ANSWER—67 pairs of scissors. 

Margaret had a birthday party. 
tions to 12 little friends. 
each envelope. 
stamps? 

ANSWER—24 cents. 


She sent invita- 
She put a two-cent stamp on 
How much did Margaret pay for the 


Oranges cost 5 cents each. 
many oranges did I buy? 
ANSWER—25 oranges. 


I spent 20 cents. How 


We had 25 words in our spelling test last Friday. 
Oscar missed 6 words. How many words did he have 
right? 

ANSWER—31 words. 

How many cup cakes do you receive when you ask 
for a dozen and a half. 

ANSWER—24 cakes. 

Arthur likes to make kites. 
7 cents each. 
kites? 

ANSWER—21 cents. 


He sold 3 kites at 
How much did he receive for his 


I leave home every morning at 8 o'clock. 
school at 8:15. 


walk to school? 
ANSWER—15 minutes. 


I am at 
How many minutes does it take me to 


A toy dealer gave a dozen kites to 6 boys. How 
many kites did each boy receive if they were divided 
equally? 

ANSWER—6 kites. 
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The bridge tender told us that 54 boats came into 
Toledo in a week, not including Sunday. What is the 
average number of boats arriving in a day? 

ANSWER—9 boats. 

James had 3 pet rabbits. 


cents apiece for them. 
all? 


ANSWER—$1.05. 


A man offered him 35 
How much did he receive for 


In one ring of a circus there were 3 clowns, 1 pig, 
1 tight-rope walker, 4 seals, 1 pony and 2 dogs. How 
many actors were there? 

ANSWER—12 actors. 

Jack has $18.50. He wishes to buy a bicycle that 
costs $25.00. How much more must he have? 

ANSWER—$7.50. 

Jane’s father took the family out riding in their 
automobile. They drove 100 miles in 4 hours. How 
many miles did they average per hour? 

ANSWER—400 miles. 

We are in school from 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 A.M. and 
from 1 P.M. to 3:15 P.M. 
each day? 

ANSWER—5 hours, 15 minutes. 


How long are we in school 


James bought 15 marbles for 1 cent. 
could he buy for 5 cents? 
ANSWER—75 marbles. 


How many 


It takes 4 yards to make one pair of curtains. If 
mother buys 12 yards, how many curtains can she 
make? 

ANSWER—3 curtains. 


A boy saved 20cents. He gave one-quarter of it to the 
Junior Red Cross. How much did he contribute to the 
Junior Red Cross? 

ANSWER—$0.80. 


The Boy Scouts at our school have 54 members. 
The Girl Scouts have 31 members. How much 
larger is the Boy Scout membership than the Girl 
Scout? 

ANSWER—23 members. 


The temperature for October 1, 1924, was 64 
degrees; on March 2, 1924, it was 8 degrees. What 
was the difference in temperature on thése days? 

ANSWER—56 degrees. 

Donna put 7 dimes and 5 nickels in the bank. 
many cents did she put in? 

ANSWER—95 cents. 


How 


How many 2 cent stamps can | buy for a half 
dollar? 


ANSWER—25 stamps. 


Anton’s mother bought one-half pound of candy cost- 
ing 50 centsa pound. Whatdidshe pay for the candy? 

ANSWER—25 cents. 

Edward bought a second-hand bicycle for $25, 
which was $8 less than it cost when new. What did 
the bicycle cost when it was new? 

ANSWER—$33. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Nursery School in °*?®*:? 
Child 


By GRACE LANGDON, Department, Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


HE Institute nursery school functions in a 
| variety of ways: as a center for the educa- 
| tional guidance of children and parents; as a 
laboratory in which research studies in many 
phases of child development are carried on; 
as a training center for students preparing for nursery- 
school teaching and for other phases of work in the 
field of child development and parent education; and 
to a limited extent as a demonstration center for other 
departments of the University. 

In the nursery school every effort is made to plan 
such an organization and evolve such procedure as 
shall best serve the needs of the specific groups of 
students, parents and children being served. Since 
these needs obviously differ 
from group to group and 
from time to time, the 
organization is flexible and 
the procedures constantly 
subjected to critical analy- 
sis. 

The children of the nurs- 
ery school are divided into 
two groups with twenty- 
two in the older group and 
twenty in the younger. 
There is a growing convic- 
tion on the part of the 
staff that, considering the 
space available, these num- 
bers might profitably be re- 
duced. The age range in 
the younger group is from 
about eighteen months to 
twenty-eight or nine months, and in the older group 
from twenty-eight or nine months to three and a half 
years. Usually there is some overlapping in the two 
groups due to the special needs of individual children. 
The division is made on the basis of mental age, social 
maturity and emotional stability, and as occasion 
arises during the year there is shifting from one group 
to the others** Experimentation with a less uniform 
grouping during one year seemed to show that for 
this situation at least a fairly homogeneous grouping 

gave better opportunity for the acetic of both 
children and students. 

Each group is in charge of a trained teacher who 


has had special preparation for work with young: 


children and their parents including a study of cur- 


The first regularly established nursery school 
authorized by Teachers College was organized 
in 1922 and was located at the Manhattanville 
Day Nursery where it remained until the fall of 
1925. At that time the Child Development 
Institute, then known as the Institute for Child 
Welfare Research, was opened in the old Speyer 
Building at 514 West 126th Street, its present 
location, and the nursery school was moved from 
Manhattanville to the Institute where facilities 
were provided for an enlargement of its scope 
to include two groups of children. 

This account of one of our most successful 
preschool developments opens a series of arti- 
cles, through which technics and results in 
nursery school procedure will be presented by 
authorities in the field. 


riculum materials, teaching technics, family rela- 
tionships, child psychology, nutrition ‘and _ child 
hygiene. In each group two assistants, also trained 
in nursery education, give three-fourths time pur- 
suing their studies at Teachers College during the 
remainder of the day. Since the nursery school is 
a training center for students preparing for nursery- 
school teaching and parent education, further assist- 
ance is given by such students as are assigned from 
time to time for practice teaching. 

Each of the nursery-school groups occupies one 
floor of the Institute building. This space includes 
a large sunny playroom, bathroom and two sleeping 
rooms for each group. The roof of the building 
provides limited outdoor 
play space. Additional out- 
door space is furnished 
across the street through 
the courtesy of a chil- 
dren’s home, which loans its 
shaded yard during the 
morning. 

Anyone visiting the nurs- 
ery school for a day would 
probably go away with 
the general impression of a 
very busy, active place. 
Such a person might won- 
der whether or not any 
sort of set program was fol- 
lowed. If the same person 
visited day after day, he 
would probably discover 
that there were regular 
times for eating and sleeping but that otherwise 
there was great variation from day to day. This is 
the case for several reasons. For one thing it seems 
obvious that an inflexible or even semi-flexible time 
schedule can only mean strain for little children who 
as yet have little, if any, feeling for time and who 
are still much more interested in their individual ac- 
tivities than in group conformity. Indeed any sort 
of formal group organization seems forced and arti- 
ficial at this age level. Small groups form sponta- 
neously, held together for a minute or two by a 
common interest. The teacher may be playing the 
piano and a small group will gather, one child linger- 
ing only a moment before going on to something 
else, another joining in for a bit, until in the end 
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WORKING TOGETHER BECAUSE OF A COMMON INTEREST 


only one or maybe none of the original group is left. 
Or it may be a story or picture book which holds 
the interest, the cleaning of the bird cage, the wind- 
ing of the clock, or the arranging of flowers. With 
an organization of this sort, one finds many activi- 
ties going on at the same time. 

Some of the children may be using blocks, others 
playing in the doll corner. One or two may be 
going up and down the steps. Some one is almost 
sure to be in the rocking boat, another wheeling 
the doll carriage up and down the room. A few 
may be looking at picture books with the teacher. 
Throughout the day the children are busily explor- 
ing their surroundings, choosing their own activities, 
following out varied interests, discovering different 
ways of using materials, finding that other people 
are factors to be considered, coming up against 
difficulties and, under guidance, learning waysof meet- 
ing them. 

Those shaping the policies of the Institute nursery 
schools believe that these things are of fundamental 
importance in developing happy, efficient independ- 
ence. They believe also that such things can 
develop best in an organization where there is free- 
dom to choose, sometimes wisely but often unwisely, 
through guidance to learn to make wiser choices, 
and gradually to develop such standards of 
behavior as are consistent with varying 
individual levels of development. To this 
end the whole organization of the nursery 
school is kept as free and flexible as possible. 
There are no set times except those made 
necessary by physiological needs. The time 
of arrival in the morning varies from 8:30 
to 9:15, and in cases where individual needs 
seem to make it wise, arrival can be still fur- 
ther delayed. There are no set times for 
group activities. All groups for stories, pic- 
tures, or music are flexible and attendance at 
such groups is voluntary, with freedom to 
come and go at will so long as those 
wishing to remain with the group are not 


disturbed by loud talking or boisterous 
play. 

In such a situation the function of the 
teacher is more subtle and less easily discern- 
ible than in a more formal type of organi- 
zation. Continued observation shows this 
function to be manifold. It may be to give 
a suggestion here or a reminder there. It 
may be to give encouragement to a timid 
child embarking upon a great adventure. 
It may be to give the final bit of help which 
keeps that adventure from ending in failure. 
It may be to show some child how better 
to do the thing he is trying todo. It may 
be to provide a needed toy or again to move 
a piece of equipment to a more advanta- 
geous position. Sometimes it is to settle a dis- 
pute and restore a toy to the rightful owner with just 
the word which will help both children to add a bit to 
what some day will be a standard for conduct; or again 
it may be to give the encouragement needed to help 
one settle the dispute for himself. Sometimes it is to 
supply a bit of information, to answer a question, to 
stimulate thinking by a judicious question, to supple- 
ment a mood with story, rhythm, song or picture. 

Nor, in this particular situation, is the teacher's 
function even thus easily defined, for believing that 
no child can be considered apart from his home and 
family relationships, she plans for many contacts 
with the parents of each child. She meets informally 
those who come with their children in the morning 
or call for them in the afternoon, and in the few 
available moments they exchange information about 
the child helpful to both. She frequently meets 
parents for individual conferences about the prog- 
ress of their child and always participates in the 
group conferences of the parents and staff. Being 
responsible in part for a group of students preparing 
for leadership in these fields, she keeps a vital touch 
with them also and is alert to their need for help 
here or a suggestion there. Being a part of a research 
organization she gives such help as possible to research 
workers and observers. 


A CHANCE TO BE AS MUSCULAR AS ONE WISHES 
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One may then, in the nursery school, find the 
teacher among the children giving her attention first 
to a child, then to a student teacher, conferring 
with a parent or giving some bit of information to 
a visitor, observer, or research worker. Whatever 
else she may be doing, always she is alert to the 
needs of each child in the group. 

Throughout the day the children are encouraged 
todo those things for themselves which they can do 
without strain, and which hold such inherent interest 
that the doing brings its own satisfaction. From 
the beginning they help to feed themselves, even 
when that helping means managing one spoonful to 
the teacher's four. As their motor controls become 
more perfect and technics of handling utensils be- 
come more mechanical, they take an increasing amount 
of the responsibility until finally in the older group, 
by the end of the year, the process of eating has 
been so well mastered that dinner can be a delightfully 
social occasion. An observer can hear many in- 
teresting bits of con- 
versation, for by this 
time language as a 
means of communica- 
tion has been pretty 
well established. 
Sometimes the dinner 
conversation centers 
around the play of 
the morning, or com- 
ments on new toys, or 
discussion of the 
flowers on the table. 
Seldom does it have 
to do with the food 
or the process of 
eating. Rather it is 
assumed in a matter-of-fact way that all food 
will be eaten, and for the most part it is. Such 
eating difficulties as arise are treated individually. 
Sometimes a child needs smaller servings than the 
others, sometimes one needs to be encouraged bit 
by bit to try a new food; sometimes a slow eater 
needs to begin before the other children in order to 
finish on time; sometimes one needs a longer rest 
than the others before the meal in order to be able 
to finish without fatigue. The nutritionist who 
plans the meals and the teacher in charge take 
all of these needs into account and try to plan so 
that meal time shall. be a pleasant, profitable time 
for every child. 

In matters of toileting as well as in eating the 
children are helped to a satisfaction in increasing 
independence. No great point is made of buttoning 
and unbuttoning until motor controls are such as 
to make the process possible without strain. From 
the beginning, however, the children give such help 
as they can, pulling off a sleeve here, putting in an 
arm there, pulling off a shoe, putting on a slipper. 


LITERATURE ALL THEIR OWN 


In the bathroom it is interesting to trace the pro- 
gression from willing participation in the necessary 
activities to active responsibility for them and in- 
creasing skill in performing them. Through the 
daily contacts with the parerits, care is taken that in 
all these things the home and school regime be kept 
as similar as possible. 

Many precautions are taken to safeguard the 
health of the children. The nurse meets each child 
upon arrival and admits him to the group only after 
making as sure as possible that it is safe both for 
him and for the group to be there. During the day 
any symptoms indicating that a child is not feeling 
well are referred immediately to the doctor or nurse. 
The food given the children is planned by the nutri- 
tionist and prepared under her direction. Regular 
rest periods are provided, the nap time following 
the noon meal with a fifteen to twenty minute rest 
period preceding the meal. Additional rest periods 
are provided as needed by individual children. 
Most of the younger 
group have a ten or 
fifteen minute rest in 
the middle of the 
morning and children 
who tire easily are 
given rest even more 
frequently. Ifapar- 
ent says in the morn- 
ing that a child has 
had a restless or upset 
night, care is taken 
that this child has 
additional rest during 
the day. Parents are 
urged to let the teach- 
ers know of any ir- 
regularities at home in order that they may be taken 
into account in planning the day. The teachers in 
turn acquaint the parents in the afternoon of any 
irregularities in the day at the nursery school. 

Such equipment is selected for the nursery school 
as seems best adapted to carrying out the purposes 
just discussed. Tables, chairs, beds, lavatories, and 
toilets are all low, and hooks for towels, wash cloths, 
combs, and wraps are low enough so that even the 
smallest child can reach them easily. Dishes and eat- 
ing utensils are such as can be handled with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. A great variety of play materials 
offers the opportunity for manipulation and experi- 
mentation through which many ideas are acquired. 
Blocks, balls, baskets, dolls, doll furniture, sand, 
sand toys, wagons, kiddie cars, tricycles, swings, 
slide, junglegym, steps, pictures, books, musical 
instruments of many sorts, animals, flowers,—all 
offer something different to the small explorer who 
is busily investigating the world about him and set- 
ting up all sorts of new and fascinating associations. 
Materials are all strong and durable so that such 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Nina B. Lamkin, Author ‘Good Times for 


HE assembly period can be a gathering together 
of especially interesting activities growing out 
of the work of groups, or it can bea real inspi- 
rational period when thoughts are exchanged 
and new activities are planned by the group 
for the pleasure and profit of all. We need to give 
special thought to the school assembly the first week 
of the new year. 


This is the time when we: 


Bring a message about ‘‘What we did during the 


Good Times Tt Together 


All Times” 


Uncle thought the fish were easier to catch in the 
early morning. We caught a good many catfish 
and whitefish. When we were hiking I saw several 
trees that I did not know. My uncle knows a great 
deal about trees and I asked him questions. I 
learned to know a white oak, a black oak, and a live 
oak. I had never known before that the soil has to 
be suited to the tree and that trees often die when 
they are transplanted from one part of the country 
to another because the soil is different, not the kind 
that they need to make them grow. 


summer.” 

Talk about some interest- 
ing things that happen in 
September. 

Begin to plan what we 
may do together to make 
this school year a happy 
one, through: 


Doing interesting 
things. 

Co-operating in mak- 
ing the schoolroom and 
the school grounds as at- 
tractive as we can. 

Living growing 
through daily experiences 
together. 

These suggestions may be 
adapted to a rural school 


group or to groups in a city 
school: 


1. Songs that every one 


knows. Suggested songs: 
‘‘America,’’ ‘‘America the 
Beautiful.” 


Scripture reading or a 
message for September, 


from the principal or from a teacher. 


2. What we did this summer. 


from real experiences. 
this story: 


“TI visited my uncle, who lives in a small town on a 
lots of mornings. We 
started out very early and hiked through the woods. 


beautiful lake. 


As a suggestion, one boy tells 3 


We fished 


“IT wonder if we know all about the trees around 


We have a feeling that ‘‘ Friday Afternoon”’ 
is one of the most precious of school traditions. 
School good times should be many, skilfully 
planned for spontaneous effort in the class, and 
include everybody. 

Looking about for the best entertainment 


department we were fortunate in securing the’ 


services of Miss Lamkin, who has given more 
children and adults more happiness in play 
than anyone we know. She has been an inspi- 
ration in community recreation; field director 
of community drama for the National Play- 
ground Association of America, lecturer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University in 
festival work and health education, and at the 
present time is co-operating consultant, in 
health education with the Bellevue- Yorkville 
Health Demonstration and the public schools 
of Greater New York. 

Miss Lamkin can, in five minutes, start an 
assembly full of children entertaining them- 
selves and their audience. She enters AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD schoolrooms with the same 
enthusiasm and help. 


This is to be told 


here. It would be fun to 
study about them, find out 
what kinds belong in this 
locality, how to care for 
them so that they will live a 
long, long time for people 
toenjoy. -Ihad a fine sum- 
mer and I learned a good 
deal about the woods.”’ 


Others in the group show 
in pantomime one activity 
that they especially enjoyed 
during the summer, as: 

Swimming, wading, 
climbing, hiking, gathering 
flowers on the _ hillside, 
canoeing, playing games. 

Each one gives his own 
interpretation and the 
others guess the activity. 
Younger or older children 
enjoy this. Ifseveral groups 
come together, each group 
may elect a certain number 
to give their vacation ex- 
periences and others might 


use their reports in English classes. 


A song—another ‘one that every one knows. One 
about the out-of-doors would be a good choice. 


What to watch for in September. 


One pupil may have had time to prepare for this 


number. 


up about it. 


If not, the principal or teacher could tell 
something about the harvest moon and let them read 
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September is called the “harvest month’’ because 
many crops are harvested during this month. Which 
ones are harvested in your vicinity? We can see the 
harvest moon about September 21st near the time 
of the autumnal equinox. It rises at almost the same 
time for several successive nights, shining with such 
a brilliant light that farmers in Northern Europe and 
Canada are able to work in the harvest fields until 
late at night. This season has been celebrated in 


poetry and in painting. Longfellow in his ‘‘Harvest 
Moon”’ describes it in these words: 


“It is the Harvest moon! On,gilded vanes 

And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 

And their aerial neighborhoods of nests 
Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

Of rooms where children sleep on country lanes 


And harvest fields, its mystic splendor rests.”’ 


Do you remember any paintings about the harvest 
time? 

Some one explains the autumnal equinox and uses 
the globe to demonstrate. The group decides to 
watch for the harvest moon. 


4. What activities shall we begin to plan for 
which will help us in our work and play? Different 
pupils make suggestions which are considered. 
Here are four good ones that came from a rural- 
school group. 


a. Have a library. Gather together books, mag- 
azines, clippings, pictures, and specimens which will 
help us with our work in nature study, geography, 
and history, and give us some new games for the play- 
ground. 

b. Keep a temperature chart in each room and 
try to regulate the air in the schoolroom by keeping 
it moist, cool and moving. Different pupils each 
week can attend to keeping the windows open a little 
at top and bottom; thus the warm air can go out at 
the top and the cool air come in at the bottom of the 
windows. 

c. Plan to eat lots of green vegetables and fruit, 
drink at least two glasses of milk, eat whole-wheat 
bread. These foods will aid growth and help to keep 
our teeth and our bones strong. 

Keep a menu record for a month. 


d. Learn some new games to play. 


5. Another school song: 


FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


Rhythms for the smaller ones. 
Let the children give their own interpretations of: 


The wind. 

The falling raindrops. 

Picking flowers. 

The airplane. 

The trees swaying in the wind. 


The leaves blown about by the wind and then 
drifting to the earth. 


A nursery rhyme game: ‘‘Three Funny Old Men.” 


Three funny old men from our town 

Went out for a walk one day; 
(Walk forward in groups of three) 

The wind blew so strong 

That it turned them about, 


(Join hands and skip once around in a 

circle, and end facing the other way, as 

though the wind had blown you 
And they walked the other way, 
And they walked the other way. 


(Walk again in three’s, facing in the opposite 
direction.) 


about.) 


Some one may repeat the rhyme or perhaps com- 
pose a tune for the words. 


CHASING-THE-BUTTERFLY GAME 


The children stand in circles, eight or ten in each 
circle. There is one extra player in the center. Tie 
a knot in a large handerchief or a bright piece of cloth, 
or make a large bow out of crepe paper, weighting 
it with a soft ball or a small bean bag, tied in a piece 
of cloth and then tied on to the bow. This is the 
butterfly. The butterfly is tossed back and forth 
across the circle. Any child whom it comes near may 
catch it and throw it quickly... The player in the 
center tries to tag some one while he has the butterfly. 
The one tagged becomes the new center player. 


For the older ones: 


SCARF TAG 


_ Players designate an area within which they will 
play. Players are in a group and keep moving. The 
chasers (there may be one or two) try to catch the 
runner (there may be one or two) who carries a 
bright scarf which is easily seen by the others. The 
runner can give the scarf to another player and this 
player must take it. This player then becomes the 
runner. Keeping the scarf only a moment, then 
passing it, makes the game much more fun because 
it moves faster. -A ball or a bean bag may be carried 
in place of the scarf. 


Jump BALL 


A volley ball or a basketball is needed for this game. 
Half the players are in a circle; half are in the center. 
Those in the circle roll the ball into the center and 
those in the center must jump and not let it touch 
them. Any player who is touched by the bal] becomes 
a member of the circle and helps catch the others. 
Anyone in the circle rolls the ball if he gets it, but the 
player must be in his own place when he rolls it. As 
soon as the circle is clear, players exchange places and 
play again. 
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An OLp CountTrRY DANCE 


If a group is studying about the early pioneers in 
the Middle West, they will enjoy this old dance, 
which is characteristic of many which were danced 
at old-time parties and corn-husking bees. 

Music: ‘Arkansas Traveler,” or other Virginia 
reel tune. 

Form circles of about 10 in each circle and join 


hands, standing next to a partner. 


1. Glide to the left, around the circle— 8 steps 
Glide to the right, around the circle— 8 steps 
Walk to the center of the circle— 4 steps 
Walk backward to places— 4 steps 
Swing partners— 8 steps 


Repeat all of (1)— 32 steps 


2. Face in same direction with partners, standing 
by two’s 


Skip forward around the circle— 16 steps 
Join left hand with partner’s left 

hand and skip around partner 8 steps 
Join right hand with partner’s right 

hand and skip around partner in 

the opposite direction— 8 steps 


Repeat all of (2) 


3. Stand in a circle as in the beginning, face part- 
ners, give right hand to partners, pass on, and 
give left hand to the next one you meet. Con- 
tinue right and left chain around the circle 
until you meet your partner and then give one 
shout and skip away. 


FOR INDOORS 


There are times when boys and girls need exercise 
and it is not possible to goto the playground. These 
two games will help out on a rainy day: 


,' Century Music Publishing Co., 235 West 40th Street, New York 


City. 


BALLOON BaT 


Stretch a rope or even just a stout cord across the 
middle of the schoolroom at right angles to the aisles 
and about five or six feet high, depending upon the 
height of the players. 

Blow up a good-sized balloon. Players stand in aisles 
and face the string. There aretwoteams. Those on 
one side are on the same team. Some one starts the 
balloon by touching it lightly. The game is to keep it 
up in the air, going back and forth across the string, 
never touching the floor. If it does touch the floor on 
one side, the game is won by the other side. 

Children from the first grade through the sixth 
grade have enjoyed some form of this game. 


Guess WHAT 


The class elects two captains and these captains 
choose sides. Each group goes to a different part of 
the room and thinks of some flower which grows in 
that vicinity and which every one knows. The groups 
then decide how they can act it in pantomime so that 
the others can guess what it is. 

They are very careful that no one hears them dis- 
cuss the flower. It might be well for one group to go 
into the hall or the dressing room for their conference. 
The captains tell when they are ready and decide 
which group shall act first. The other side guesses. 

Here are a few suggestions for the teacher if she 
needs to give either group a start. 


Rose—March in a row. 

Sunflower—aAll turn faces to the sun. 

Bluebell—Follow some one in blue and make a 
sound like a bell. 

Carnation—lIn two scenes. 


1. Act out getting on a street car, pay- 
ing fare, meeting friend. 
2. Sing a verse of ‘‘America.”’ 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN 
Painted by JOHN Hoppner, 1758-1810 


SiHE painting of the children of Lord Sackville, 
a} Third Duke of Dorset, was executed at Knole, 
England, probably in the year 1798, and is 
: still at Knole in the possession of the Sack- 
S| ville family. Lady Mary, the eldest child, 
wears a white frock with trimming of horizontal white 
bands, a coral necklace and slippers colored tan and 
brown. Lady Elizabeth, the Sackville baby, wears 
a white frock also, with bands of white trimming. 
George John Frederick is dressed for his portrait in a 
dark blue coat with red cuffs over a ruffled white 
blouse and wears dull yellow breeches. Perhaps the 
children have escaped to the garden before tea in the 
late afternoon. By the mottled cloud bank in the 
background and the strange light on the tree trunks 
and birch leaves, we have a feeling that they will have 
to scamper back to the nursery in a very few minutes 
to watch the rain from the window seat. George 
John Frederick will not let the littlke Lady Elizabeth 
fall as her tiny bare feet patter down the garden 
paths and she enjoys the coolness of the first big 
splashing drops of rain. We suspect that Lady Mary 
will lend dignity to the retreat by picking her way 
cautiously to keep her striped slippers dry. After 
this day in the garden, the Sackville children grew up. 
Lady Mary was married twice and lived to be seventy- 
two years old. George John Frederick succeeded his 
father as the fourth Duke of Dorset, but he was 
thrown from his horse and killed in Ireland when he 
was only twenty-two. Lady Elizabeth married a 
nobleman and outlived her sister by several years. 
“The Sackville Children,’ one of John Hoppner’s 


best-known paintings, is well composed with a free and 


bold contrast of color values. The figures appear 
flat because of the general diffusion of light throughout 
the painting. 

Although there is a certain amount of mystery 
surrounding the early years of John Hoppner it is 
generally conceded that he was born in London of 
German parents. His father came to England from 
Germany to be a surgeon in the retinue of the Guelph 
king, George III. His mother was a German serving 
maid in the Royal Palace. King George took an 
unusual interest in little John Hoppner, honoring him 
when he was still a very small boy with a position as 
chorister at the Royal Chapel. The king shortly dis- 
covered that, although the child loved music, his real 
talent lay in his appreciation of color and line and he 
was sent away to art school. At seventeen, under 
royal patronage, he was entered at the Royal Acad- 
emy. His genius was never phenomenal but his 
success was swift. He was appointed portrait painter 
to the Prince of Wales and enjoyed the distinction of 


having his name joined with those illustrious painters 
of the eighteenth century, Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Romney, who created the age of portraiture in 
England. But the heyday of Hoppner’s popularity 
was brief. An undiplomatic alliance with the Whigs 
divorced him from his royal benefactor, the king. 
Then a curious situation arose which robbed him of his 
professional popularity. Sir Thomas Lawrence, some 
eleven years younger than Hoppner and portrait 
painter to the king, was delighting the somber dow- 
agers of the king’s court by his sprightly and alluring 
interpretations of them as his portrait subjects. 
Hoppner, whose tendency, like his idol, Reynolds, was 
to idealize his subjects, making the eyes larger and the 
mouths smaller and the whole portrait a creation of 
utter simplicity and sweetness, failed to please the 
gay beauties of the prince’s court. The bitterness and 
jealousy which separated these two court painters 
grew more intense as the ladies of the Prince of Wales’ 
court slipped away to sit for Sir Thomas. 

Hoppner’s work has a value for picture study 
because of his contacts with our own Colonial history. 
His portrait of William Pitt is well known and exe- 
cuted with skill. Among his paintings in The Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, is that of Sarah Franklin 
Bache, only daughter of Benjamin Franklin. Little 
is known of the youth of this child of Franklin’s, 
except that she was born in 1774, and married, at 
twenty-three, Richard Bache, who was the first Post- 
master-General of the United States, having succeeded 
Benjamin Franklin. Hoppner’s portrait of this 
Colonial lady is typical of the period. She is seated, 
life-size, and wears a white headdress and broad white 
fichu; adark wrap lined with white falls about her arms. 

Also in The Metropolitan Museum of Art is Hopp- 
ner’s portrait, ‘‘Mrs. Gardiner and Her Children.’’ 
This is a life-size figure of a lady dressed in white, 
who holds a little girlin her lap. A second child stands 
at her side. The background of the painting con- 
sists of a draped red curtain at the left, and a glimpse 
of the sky at the right. 

Because of the historical setting of Hoppner’s paint- 
ing, we find in his pictures the spirit of the age in pose 
and costume. The turban and lace scarf, both reminis- 
cent of Oriental influence; the vivid touch of a coral 
necklace; the stiffly dignified stock, are preserved for 
us in his canvases. 

While Hoppner lacked that virility of touch neces- 
sary to the successful portrayal of men, his technic was 
perfectly suited to the soft charm of his women and 
child subjects. His best work has a depth of color, a 
brilliancy and softness of light which no portrait 
painter has surpassed. 
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Art in Ohildhood 
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Vacation Inspires September Art Lessons 


By LoutseE D. TEssIN 


HAT has this summer vacation meant to each 
/one of us? Fun, to be sure, at the farm, 
Lf] mountains, seashore; trips in our country or 
"| abroad; and for many it has also meant 
\se"&%] country duties of various kinds, in tending 
the cows in the meadow, helping with the harvest. 
Whether pleasure or work, there is much summer 
inspiration that, converted into art lessons, should 
produce interesting results. Individual experiences, 
related to the class, may become the topic of some 
special illustration for all 
in paper cutting or coloring 
in paints and_ crayons. 
Those who may have visited 
Europe will have much new 
and original material to 
produce that will interest 
the rest of us. Let us take 
only Bavaria in Germany, 
the Oberammergau coun- 
try, where the famous Pas- 
sion Play was produced this year. In formation Bavaria 
is much like California. Its mountain haunts and 
beautiful roads call to every tourist. The people are 
a happy healthy type, and for the most part always 
dress in their national costume. The deep valleys 
are dotted with quaint rural villages. The highest 
mountain peaks are snow-covered the entire year 
and at the base of these heights rise dense forests and 
fertile fields. Along the well defined foot-paths and 
roads grow delicate wild flowers. Forget-me-nots 
are thick between the rows of potatoes, and grain 
fields are bordered with red poppies, white daisies and 
blue cornflowers. One of the principal occupations 
of the happy, sturdy people there is cheese-making. 
This cheese is made of cow’s milk and also goat’s milk. 
Let us draw a border of goats for the classroom. You 
may portray a meadow, a Bavarian farmhouse or 
mountain and lake country for a background. 

Bavaria is dotted generously with lovely lakes. It 
is almost a habit with the Germans to raise ducks, 
and you may be sure to find them wherever there is a 
pond, brook or lake. We have often observed how 
houses and trees reflect upon the water. Have you 
ever noticed how ducks, swans or other floating 
fowl or objects are outlined upon such a quiet surface? 
This is an opportunity for a lesson in sketching. 

It may be in the country or in the city park that you 


you need advice. 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your individual needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils, and phase of subject on which velop. 


Address: Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley peace and 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


have studied such reflections. With grasses and 
flowers, with trees, an old barn, a rowboat, reeds or 
perhaps a post in the picture to add detail and more 


color, your composition takes on an ever-increasing 


interest. Many a fine painting can be developed 
from story-telling of activities in rural districts,— 
riding on a wagon loaded with hay, gathering fruit, 
tending cattle or geese, fishing, hunting, or wading in 
the creek. In all of these a background of hills, 
mountains or lakes and trees are necessary. It is 
well to study the color 
schemes of good pictures or 
colored posters. Try to 
analyze the reason for the 
coloring and effect they de- 


Most typical of the 
religion of 
these native folk are their 
wayside shrines. Always, 
these are most artistically 
carved of wood and placed at the crossroads and paths 
in meadow and forest. On a following page we have 
suggested an interesting cut-paper and coloring prob- 
lem, illustrating such a wayside shrine. Perhaps wild 
roses grow about it, or daisies and violets in the 
grass below. Every peasant house prides itself upon 
its particular tile stove. Perhaps the teacher can cut 
the front view of such a stove from wrapping paper, 
and thespupils may paste the tiles they design upon 
this. It would be best to have all the tiles in this 
case carried out in the same color scheme. 

Just as we protect our natural songsters, and build 
bird houses for them, sothe Bavarians do also. Here we 
have a timely problem in paper construction, to which 
we add birds, blossoms or any other illustrative idea. 
The bird house could be constructed of cardboard, 
set into real tree twigs, and the birds mounted upon 
the twigs also. 

And as this is the beginning of a new term, we are 
going to present, starting in this issue, a series of 
color problems, beginning with primary color, develop- 
ing into the mixing of secondary colors, and following 
with the study of tints, shades and split colors. Also, 
in the coming issues we are holding to the idea that all 
time may be gift time and many interesting, inexpen- 
sive and easy problems have been planned ahead 
for the holiday season. 
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NEIGHBORLY SONGSTERS 


A.CUT RECTANGLE FOR 
BIRD HOUSE 334" x 4/2" OF COLORED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER. DARKEN CIRCULAR 
HOLE. CUT PATTERN FOR ROOF. FOLD 
ODOTTEO LINES. 
THE REMAINDER OF THE PROBLEM 
MAY GE CARRIED OUT IN CRAYON, PAINTS OR CUT 
COLORED PAPER. THE HOUSE MAY BE REPRESENTED 
AS IN A BOUGH OF BLOSSOMS,OR ON TOP OFA 


ata iF ON A BOUGH, - PLAN THE BOUGH 


FIRST, THEN PASTE ON-A, ATTACH ROOF-B, ANO 

AOD LEAVES, BLOSSOMS ANO BIRDS. BIROS MAY 

TILTED AND REVERSED To EFFECT NEW POSITIONS. 
C- SHOWS HOW SUCH A BIRD HOUSE 


MIGHT LOOK IF PAINTED 
IN PERSPECTIVE, SHow- 
ING MORE THAN JUST 
THE FRONT SIDE. 


D- LIGHT BROWN 

E~ LIGHT RED-ORANGE 
W. WHITE 

BILL YELLOW 


Louise 
TESSIN 
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A LESSON IN PRIMARY COLORS 


Louise 
TESSIM 


The three primary colors, which cannot be mixed with any other color 
but from which all other colors are obtained through mixing, are red, 
vellow, blue. Let us make a color scale as the one illustrated. 


1. Draw a 5” circle on white paper and divide into sixths, OA=OB. 
Draw division lines lightly. Draw same circle with divisions on scratch 
paper. Cut out one-third of circle. Fold as E. Cut out a simple design 
retaining all of outside curved edge. Trace this pattern three times 


about original circle, matching up folded line with original division lines. 
Paint in flat colors, yellow, red, blue. 


2. Pattern E may be traced upon plain white water-color paper three 
times, and painted in the desired colors. You do not have to be careful 
of painting over the edges in this case. Cut out sections and mount upon 
original circle. The latter may have been drafted upon black paper in 
this instance. 

3. Pattern E may be traced upon colored papers, red, yellow and 


blue, and cut out and mounted as in case 2. e 


4. Instead of painting, as in case 1, the coloring may be done with 
crayons. 
Other problems may be devised for further drills in primary coloring, 


as a group of three Japanese lanterns, balloons, kites, fruit, vegetables, 
or flowers. 
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A LESSON IN DEVELOPING SECONDARY COLORS 


Lovise 
Tessin 


ao 


PATTERN 


The circle for the scale in this lesson is developed and carried out just 
as the plans for the primary scale were. The only difference is that the 
patterniscut from one-sixth of the entire area (C), and the outlines are 
directed beyond the outside circle edge for variation. 


Mix yellow and blue together to produce green, blue and red for violet, 
and red and yellow for orange. Start with red at the top and follow the 
scale around to the right in order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
violet. 


The entire painted scheme can be cut out and mounted upon black 
paper leaving the center space white. 


Other lessons for drilling in the mixture of secondary colors, or the 
combinations the primaries will produce when mixed together, can be 
carried out in the painting of a basket of Easter eggs, a bag of marbles 
or such lessons as were listed for the primary colors. 
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ON A BAVARIAN HILLSIDE 


Goats—White 
Horns—Cream Color 
EvE—Yellow 
Hoors—Tan 


INSIDE EAR AND NosE—Pale Pink 4 
BELL—Deep Yellow 


Plan a border, using 12” x 18” paper. fe » 


Arrange outlines of one or more goats, 


and add meadow or mountain scenery, I 


or a herd’s boy. The horizon line may } 
be low, as shown, or drawn above the , B 

outlines of the goats. The goats may be 

designed as a silhouette border. If the 

scene is not to depict the Oberammergau 


country, it may illustrate the story of 
“‘Heidi.’’ A cart may be hitched to the 
standing goat for picturing a happy day 
spent riding in the park. 
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SUMMER REFLECTIONS 


1. DRAW FIGURE OF DUCK. 2 MAKE TRACING AND REVERSE 
LIGHTLY GELOW FIGURE. ADD SCENE AS DESIRED, ~ SMALL FULL LENGTH 
TO REPRESENT DISTANCE. REFLECTION, 
PAINT FIGURE FIRST. NEXT-3- IT WILL BE 
PAINT WATER WITH IRREGULAR EFFECTIVE 
EDGE ON REFLECTIONS. FILL IN OTHER PARTS NEVERTHELESS. 
TO MATCH FIGURE AND SCENE IN COLOR. 
OBJECTS OFF IN DISTANCE IN SCENE WILL 
NOT REFLECT. IF SPACE ON PAPER BELOW 
FIGURE WILL NOT ACCOMODATE 


A VASE FOR SUMMER BLOSSOMS 


TESSIN 


1. STRIP OF TIN OR 
COPPER. BEND To 
FORM RING THAT 
WILL FIT NOT Too 
TIGHTLY ABOUT 
TUBE. ATTACH To-A 
WITH STAPLE, 


2- BRASS RING INTO 
WHICH TUBE FITS 
LOOSELY. 


3-TWIST WIRE ABOuT 
TUBE FIRMLY. DRILL 
SMALL HOLE INTO-A. 
PASS ENDS OF WIRE 
THROUGH HOLE. 
TWIST & BEND 
ENOS OF WIRE 


ON BACK 
OF -A. 


GRAIN OF WOOD 


rest Cut back section from 4” thick wood, or from packing-box 
BE wood, x 61%""; base, a rectangle, x 4%”. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Plan on method of attaching test-tube vase to extension A. 


Note where bottom of tube will rest on base B, and drill or 


4-_ NARROW TIN carve § 
COLLAR HOLOS TUBE 


TO A. 


depression here for tube to rest in. Sandpaper all 
edges smoothly. 


Screw or nail back of holder to base C. 


Paint in oil colors. When dry, finish with a coat of white 


shellac. Use gasoline or turpentine for mixing paints and 


cleaning brushes. 
If painting is done in colored enamels, no shellac finish is 


necessary. Ordinary white household enamel mixed with 


tube oil paints will produce all the enamel colors desired. 


Test tubes may be had at any drug store and are inexpen- 
sive. 


ON 
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THE WAYSIDE SHRINE OF OBERAMMERGAU 


1. Trace section A on white or manila 
paper, 9” x 12”. 

2. Plan a background of mountains, 
trees, houses, and paint in gay flat tones. 

3. Cut a section, size A, from tinted 
paper to match or harmonize with color 
of B. Cut section C from same paper. 
Edge may be scalloped. Decorate edges 
of C, also D and E. 

4. Paste decorated section A _ to 
illustration. Paste roof C on next. 


Figure of mother and child may be 
traced or hectographed for pupils to 
color and cut out, and paste upon A 


LIGHT 
Rose -BROWN 


LIGHT 
VIOLET- BROWN 


VIOLET 


BLUE GREEN 


DEEPER GREEN 


on 


TILES FROM A BAVARIAN STOVE 


MARGIN WHEN TRACING 


HOLO DESIGN .IN PLACE ALONG 


A_MARK A 4 SQUARE 

OF PAPER WITH LIGHT 

GUIDE LINES. 

oF Aptus 

A %4" MARGIN ON SIDE 

AND TOP ( SCRATCH PAPER) 
C~ DRAW SIMPLE DESIGN ON 
ONE SIDE OF FOLDED LINE AND 
AGAINST MARGIN. FOLD AND 
TRACE OVER TO OTHER SIDE 
OF FOLDED LINE. 


D- GLACKEN BACK OF DESIGN WITH PENCIL AND TRACE ONTOA 
FOUR TIMES ABOUT CENTER x. 

E_ EXTRA MARGIN LINES MAY BE ADDED... SUGGESTION: 
THE ENTIRE CLASS MAY PAINT THEIR TILES IN FLAT TONES OF 
SOME GIVEN SCHEME. THE TEACHER DRAFT THE OUTLINE OF 

A GERMAN STOVE ON LARGE PAPER,_(HEIGTH & WIDTH A 


MULTIPLE OF 4") AND THE TILES THEN FITTEO AND PASTED 
OVER THE DRAFT. 


LOUISE D. Tessin 
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eyomething to Do 


A STREET PROJECT 

Early in the year the kindergarten children brought 
their toys to school. One child brought a doll house, 
whereupon others wished to have one too. The 
teacher had several empty boxes which she gave to 
the children. They took the boxes home, whereupon 
the parents assisted the children in making various 
types of houses. Every day, for several weeks, dif- 
ferent houses were brought in. There were bungalows 
as well as two-story houses. 

As the houses had to be furnished, a furniture 
store was suggested by a child. The children imme- 
diately set to work making cardboard furniture for 
the Curtains and rugs were made for 
houses. Each child furnished his own house with 
furniture bought at the furniture store. The girls 
cut and decorated dresses for the paper dolls who 


store. the 


lived in the houses. 
One little girl also 
made a_ gocart for 
her doll. After the 


houses were furnished 
we arranged them on 
tables to represent a 
miniature section of 
one of the streets in 
the neighborhood of 
our school. Four 
rows of yardsticks 
were laid through the 
center of the street 
to represent car 
tracks. A little girl 
provided a toy street 
car which was placed 
on thetracks. Others 
brought motor cars and buses. One boy supplied 
an airplane, which was suspended from the ceiling of 
the room above the street. Some children made 
milk, bakery and coal wagons from small cardboard 
boxes. They cut horses from cardboard to pull these 
wagons. A drug store occupied one corner of -the 
busy thoroughfare, while on the opposite corner a 
grocery store, with well-filled shelves, was located. 

Traffic lights were placed at one end of the street, 
while, at the other end, a traffic officer, cut from 
heavy paper, was stationed. Several children sug- 
gested making lights. These lights were cut from 
yellow paper and placed at intervals along the street. 
Cord stretched from pole to pole represented tele- 
phone wires. 

Two small boys were very busy. making sidewalks 
from sheets of paper, using a ruler for measurements. 
One child: made a mail box which he placed at the 


THE ACTIVITY WAS AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SCHOOL NEIGHBORHOOD 


corner of the street. The mail box suggested num- 
bers for the houses, so each child wrote a number and 
pasted it on his own house. 

The project lasted about four weeks, stimulating 
interest and observation in the children, as well as 
bringing about co-operation between the kindergar- 
ten and the home. 

—BERTHA WEIFFENBACH, Dayton, Ohio. 


PLAYING INDIAN IN SCHOOL” 

The second-grade children had a general, but some- 
what hazy, idea of the life of Indians, combined with 
a great interest in playing about them. Several 
children had spent the summer vacation near a reser- 
vation. They gave us a wealth of valuable and inter- 
esting material. Besides this we collected stories, 
pictures, poems, and everything we could find on 
Indian life. Some 
good books are: ‘‘The 
Childhood of Ji-Shib, 
the Ojibway”; 
Fox’s “Indian Prim- 
er’; ‘‘Hunting and 
Fishing”; “Indian 
Lore’; and ‘‘Fifty 
Indian Legends.’’ We 
spent about four 
weeks on such mate- 
rial to form a good 
background for our 
work. The children 
enthusiastically sug- 
gested making a wig- 
wam during our 
study. Then they 
began to realize that 
they needed to study the Indian, so we began in 
earnest. 

We found that poles from rugs were excellent 
foundations for a wigwam. These we tied together 
about a foot from the top. We had seven poles. 
Seven children spread them apart and fastened them 
at the bottom so that they would not slip. Then we 
sewed gunny sacks together. These we draped over 
the pole framework. We painted pictures of a tur- 
tle, sun, canoe, lightning, and many other Indian 
signs on the wigwam. 

Making a canoe presented a great problem. Fi- 
nally it was decided that a frame could be made with 
barrel hoops. This frame was covered with cambric, 
and painted in the same manner as the wigwam. 
We wove a bed from sticks and placed a deer skin over 
it. We made a cradle from a board with holes bored 
in the top corners, a design painted on, and a swing 


} 
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to hold the papoose in place. Wrapping paper makes 
splendid dresses. Corrugated paper bordered with 
chicken feathers made the headdress. We painted 
macaroni for beads. The boys made bows and arrows 
that would really shoot. We made clay pottery and 
painted it in true Indian fashion. We made a rattle 
from chicken bones tied to a stick. Our totem pole 
was gayly painted and bore the clay head of an animal. 

The children painted a frieze, illustrating the daily 
life of Indians, and fastened this to the lower edge of 
the blackboard for a border around the room. In 
our sand table we modeled a Pueblo Indian village 
of homes with the entrance in the roof and ladders 
leading to the entrance. We also made an Indian 
book containing the story of the wigwam, pictures 
of a wigwam, canoe, Indian dress, and weapons. 
We compared Indian and modern transportation. 

The children noticed pictures in magazines, motion 
pictures about Indians, and Indian music heard over 
the radio. We found some victrola records of Indian 
music and created our own dances. We invited the 
kindergarten and first grade to see our project. 

Much of our material and many suggestions came 
from AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
and other teachers’ maga- 
ZIN€S. EDWARDS, 


West Chicago, JIl. have preschool help 


THE FLOWER TABLE 
As an aid to developing 
children’s artistic sense in 
flower arrangement, we have 
placed our supply of vases 
on a low table’ where 
they are accessible to the 
children. When some one brings flowers to school 
he chooses the vase he wishes to use, and sees that 
water is kept in it as long as the flowers are attractive. 
When the flowers must be thrown away, he washes 
the vase and replaces it on the table. 
—JEANNETTE KIRIJAN, Montclair, N. J. 


those accepted. 


NAPKIN RINGS 

We found that providing a fresh paper napkin for 
each child to use at our daily mid-morning lunch 
was expensive, and yet we wanted each child to 
have his own clean napkin. Having the children 
make their own little napkin rings proved a happy 
solution of this problem. We used scraps of win- 
dow-shade material on one occasion, and colorful 
glazed chintz on another. A strip two inches wide 
by five inches long was large enough. The children 
overcast the edges with lustre cotton ina _ suitable 
color, and fastened the two narrow edges together. 
Then the child’s name was written on the ring. With 
this provision for identification, the napkins, in the 


“rings, could be placed in an attractive basket or tray 


and used again. It is every child’s responsibility to 
put a clean napkin in his ring when his old one be- 


The progressive teacher has practical methods 
suggestions to make to others. Many mothers 
to offer. 
CHILDHOOD welcomes 


brief form and will pay one dollar each for 


Address, American 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


comes soiled or rumpled. This plan proved success- 
ful in an economic sense as well as making the chil- 
dren more self-reliant. 

—JEANNETTE KIRIJAN, Montclair, N. J. 


A NUMBER GAME 

I have used this game for drill on the combinations 
in my second-grade number class. I made cards from 
nine by twelve inch paper, putting on them twenty- 
five combinations with the answers. Each card 
showed different combinations or a different arrange- 
ment. The ckildren cut colored paper circles about 
one inch in diameter. 

To play the game one child is the announcer. Each 
of the other children takes one card of combinations 
and at least twenty of the circles. The announcer 
takes a pack of flash cards, either with or without an- 
swers. He reads acombination and anychild having 
that combination covers it with one of his circles. 
In using the cards without answers, the announcer 
must ‘give the answer. The first child having one 
row covered, either vertically or horizontally, is the 
winner and may read in the next game. 

This drill is valuable in 
that it provides repetition 
in both seeing and hearing 


the entire combination. 
AMERICAN 
these suggestions in —ANNna WINSOR, 


McCool Junction, Nebr. 


SOMETHING NEW IN 

WEIGHT CHARTS 

On durable gray paper, 
measuring nine by twelve 
inches, the children draw 
circles representing balls, each circle divided into ten 
segments. It is explained to the children that these 
segments represent the ten months of the school year. 
In the lower grades it may be necessary for the teacher 
to outline the balls. The balls can be made after each 
monthly weighing or at the end of the year when the 
children have all the data. Be sure that they under- 
stand the significance of the coloring to be used; that 
white means normal weight or more; blue, ten per cent 
below normal; and red, more than ten per cent below 
normal. Chalkor paint will show well on bogus paper. 
For the first lesson have the pupils paint or color all 
the lines very heavily in red. They then choose a 
segment for their start, painting or coloring with 
their own weight-color. Continue *this after each 
monthly weighing, thus making the ball an individ- 
ual weight record for the school year of ten months. 
They will be more attractive if the months do not 
follow in order, although there may be continuity 
if desired. The balls could be made in parts and 
fitted together at the end of the year. 

For the lettering use small cardboard cut-out 
letters which can be purchased at any school supply 
house. Be sure to color the pupil’s initials plainly. 

(Contiuned on page 58) 


Childhood Editorial, 


all 


Cfor the (ohildren’s Hour 


When the Buzzard Lost His Cap 


By MARTHA YOUNG 


| E must be a King!’’ piped Mrs. Frog in the 
shrill voice by which she is known in swamp 
and pond. 
‘“‘He’sa Duke! a Duke!” croaked Mr. Frog 
in the deep tones that are always his. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frog never could agree, but even they 
were sure that the great bird who had just appeared 
was a very grand-looking fellow. As he strutted along 
the sand bank all the outdoor creatures saw that he 
wore a suit of smooth and gleaming black, while a 
cap of fine black silk with a long feather, waving from 
the top, adorned his head. In all the woods, fields, 
and southern shores there had been seen no statelier 
bird than this fine-looking one. 

In those long-ago days all the birds, large or small, 
were brothers. So a tiny little bird hopped out of 
a bush and dared to speak to the stranger. ‘Oh, 
brave sir,’’ cried the timid little bird, ‘‘what do you 
think of the weather?”’ 

“I do not think of the weather. Ido not care what 
the weather is or is not,’”’ the larger bird answered. 

“But, great sir, I fear a storm is coming with wind, 
rain and what-not. All birds should fly away and 


hide from the bad weather that is surely on the way.” 

“‘Not I,” said the bold one; “I shall stay where I 
please and laugh at whatever storm comes.”’ With 
that the bird who wore a feather in his cap uttered 
such a loud and terrible, ““‘Haw-Haw! Haw-Haw!”’ that 
No living creature 


the timid little bird trembled. 
had been known to laugh in the 
face of a coming storm. 

Because he was so brave, 
the little bird thought that 
she could ask the great bird’s 
help for those less strong and 
bold than he: ‘‘Brave sir,’’ 
she pleaded, “‘since you are not 
afraid of astormpsince you can " 
fly so high and so swiftly, will 
you not go rapidly over wood, 
field and shore and spread 
the news that a storm is com- 
ing so that small and fearful 
ones may hide from its fury?” 

_“Not declared the bird 
with the feather in his cap. 
“What do I care whose nest 


be blown down! What care I what small creatures 
be crushed! That is their trouble, not mine. I fear 
nothing.”’ 

So the little bird, herself unable to warn others, 
crept into the safe hollow of a great tree trunk and 
there awaited what might come. 

“‘He’s unkind! He’s unkind!’’-shrilled Mrs. Frog, 
as the sky grew dark and the tops of the trees bent. 

“‘How true! Oh, how true!’’ croaked Mr. Frog. 
For once the two agreed perfectly. 

‘“‘He should use his great wings to fly about warning 
other birds,’’ piped Mrs. Frog, for even frogs, living 
low and out of the wind’s way, know that it is time 
to crouch in the thick reeds and shore bushes when a 
windstorm approaches. 

“*Haw-haw!"’ shrieked the huge black bird, amused 
at the scurrying small, weaker creatures. 

Then the storm broke. 

The branch of a tree was broken and hurled by the 
wind. It struck the head of the bird and off came 
his cap and feather. He has been bald-headed ever 
since. 

The wind lifted a sharp rock and swept it, skim- 
ming, over the sand. The rock struck the legs of 
the “great black bird. He has never, since then, 
walked with his smooth, stately strut and stride. 
Since then he has gone with a stumbling, shuffling 
gait, close to the ground. 

Then the wind seized the boasting bird and swung 
him this way and that way 
among the swaying tree tops. 
His fine clothes were torn to 
rags; heis dressed in tatters to 
this day. When the fury of 
the storm was spent, he fell 
at the foot of the tree where 
the little bird lay safe in the 
hollow. The little one chirped 
softly: ‘‘Poor brother bird, if 
you could only have taken 
warning yourself, to say noth- 
ing of carrying the news to 
others, you might have been 
as safe as I, and as thankful to 
be safe.”’ 

“‘Ah,”’ said the bald-headed, 
ragged bird, “if only I had 
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not been boastful! If I had only taken warning 
and sought safety in humbleness.”’ 

“I sorrow mest-because I was too small and short 
of flight to warn many of my neighbors,” said the 
little bird. 

‘ Dear me,”’ sighed the big one, “I could have done 
that, for J fly high and far. Perhaps,’’ he spoke with 
hope, “I can warn of storms hereafter, broken as I am.”’ 

He stretched his long, strong wings and found that 
they were unbroken, unharmed. Wide and long 
flight was still his. 

‘‘Awk, awk!’ hesaid, happily, though henceforth he 
must speak in a croaking voice. *‘‘Whenever I see 
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the sign of a coming wind, I shall spread my great 
wings and fly up, up, higher even than the storm. 
Then every creature will know that bad weather is 
near and all will seek safety.” 

So he did this. So he and all his family do, 
today. 

When Buzzard flies high, nearly out of sight, all 
on earth know that a wind is coming. All who see 
that sign say, ‘‘The buzzards are warning us of a 
storm.” 

For in those early days Buzzard was the boastful 
black bird who lost his cap with a feather. And a 
very good loss it proved to be, after all! 


Mrs. Goose’s Bath 


By MirtaM CLARK POTTER 


PINE evening Mrs. Goose said to herself: “I 
think I will take a nice bath in my little green 
tub. Idon’t like baths as well as my friends, 
Three Ducks, do, no, indeed. I like better 
to wipe my feathers off with a damp cloth. 
But today I am going to take a good, warm bath, and 
get myself all, all wet.”’ 


So she got the little green bathtub off its nail on the 
wall, and put it in the middle of her kitchen floor. She 
filled the kettle with water, and put it on the stove. 
She got out two big, soft towels, and a piece of pink 
soap, and her wrapper and slippers. Then she sat 
down to read the paper. ‘‘When the water is warm,” 


said Mrs. Goose to herself, ‘I will start my 
bath.”’ 


She read a story in the paper, and looked at some 
pictures. Then she suddenly remembered that the 
water must be warm. She ran over to the stove; and 
sure enough the water was warm, just right for a 
bath. 

‘‘Now for it!’’ said Mrs. Goose to herself. She put 
the towels, and the soap, and her wrapper and slippers 
on a chair by the tub; and then she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had forgotten to get a-wash-rag. 


So she ran to the little linen cupboard and found a 


nice blue wash-rag, with a flower embroidered in the - 


corner. 


She waddled back to her tub again, and got in, 
with the wash-rag and the soap. ‘‘The soap is here, 
the wash-ragis here, and I am here,’’ said Mrs. Goose, 
“but still this does not seem like a bath. I wonder 
what the matter is?”’ 


Mrs. Goose began to rub her feathers with the wash- 
rag. ‘‘This is a funny bath,” she said to herself. 
“Something is wrong. Soap, wash-rag, me; soap, 
wash-rag, me; yes, here we all are, right in the tub. 
And yet still something is the matter.”’ 


Just then she heard a quacking outside, and knew 


that Three Ducks were going by, on their way to 
market. 


She jumped out of the tub, and ran over to the win- 
dow, and stuck her long funny neck out. ‘Hi, you!” 
she called. ‘‘Come in here, Three Ducks, and tell me 
what is the matter with my bath! Something seems 
to be wrong!” 


Three Ducks laughed. ‘‘You’ve probably for- 
gotten the soap,” they told her. 

Mrs. Goose looked around, just to be sure, and then 
she said: ‘‘No, I haven’t.”’ 


‘‘Then you've forgotten the wash-rag.”’ 


“No, 1 haven’t. It is a blue one, with a flower 
embroidered in the corner.” 

‘*Well,’”’ said Three Ducks, ‘‘we’ll come in, and look 
things over, and see what the matter is.’’ So in they 


waddled. 


There was the little green tub, in the middle of the 
kitchen floor. There was the wash-rag; there were 
towels, and the wrapper, and the soap; and Mrs. 
Goose, waiting to be washed. And there was the 
teakettle, sizzling on the stove. ‘“‘I got into the tub,” 
said Mrs. Goose, ‘‘and tried to take a bath; but some- 
thing was wrong. Something was missing; but I do 
not know what, Three Ducks.” 

Three Ducks began to laugh. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Goose,”’ 
they said, ‘‘we knew you were funny and forgettery, 
but we didn’t know you were as funny as this!’’ 

‘‘What is the matter with my bath?’’ asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

Three Ducks were laughing so hard that they could 
hardly tell her. Then they said: ‘‘The water, Mrs. 
Goose! You have forgotten to pour the water into 
the tub!” 

Mrs. Goose blinked her black eyes at the sizzling 
teakettle. Then she began to laugh, too. ‘Well, I 


knew it was something important,” she said. 
(Continued on page 56) 


Poems 


JACK SPRAT 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
And so betwixt them both you see 


They ate the platter clean. 
—Mother Goose. 


COOKING 


I know that fires 
Are made with wood, 
Or coal, or oil; 


But mother uses gas 
When she has 
Vegetables to boil. 


She turns 
A little handle 
And strikes a light. 


I watch the gas flame 
Burn so blue ~ 
And hot and bright. 


— From “I Live in a City,” by James S. Tippett. 
Copyright, 1927, by Harper and Brothers. 
Reprinted by special permission. 


WHO'S THAT RINGING AT OUR_ 
FRONT DOOR BELL? 


Who's that ringing at our front door bell? 
“I’m a little black cat and I’m not very well,” 
Then put your little nose in a little mutton fat, 
And that’s the way to cure a little pussy cat. 

—Author Unknown. 


A DAY RHYME 
By PATIENCE Ross 


My Monday’s red, 
My Tuesday’s pink, 
My Wednesday’s almost white; 
Blue Thursday and 
Green Saturday, 
And Sunday golden-bright. 
Copyright, ‘Child Education,” London, England, 
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for Every Day 


THE PUDDLE-Y PATH 
By MARIE CurTIs RAINS 


Out in the rain-storm I splash up and down, 
Goloshing through puddles all over the town. 


Sometimes I stand by our puddle-y path, 
Watching the things that are getting a bath. 


There I stand quietly, looking, and think 
How nice to see thirsty things having a drink. 


Houses lie deep in the puddle-y pool, 
Shaking and shivering there in the cool. 


Skies are all scrubbed till they shine bright and 
clear, 
Down in the puddle it makes them look near. 


High winds are blowing—the trees wave about, 
Bowing politely, they move in and out. 


Down in the puddle I wish I could be, 
Up-side-down things are so funny to me. 
—Reprinted from Parents’ Magazine."’ 


MINE HOST OF THE GOLDEN APPLES 


A goodly host one day was mine, 
A Golden Apple his only sign, 
That hung from a long branch, ripe and fine. 


My host was the bountiful apple-tree; 
He gave me shelter and nourished me 
With the best of fare, all fresh and free. 


And light-winged guests came, not a few, 
To his leafy inn, and sipped the dew, 
And sang their best songs ere they flew. 


I slept at night on a downy bed 
Of moss, and my host benignly spread 
His own cool shadow over my head. 


When I asked what reckoning there might be, 
He shook his broad boughs cheerily :— 
A blessing be thine, green apple-tree! 

—Thomas Westwood. 
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MOTHER IS CALLING 
By M. W. S. 


I’m going to hide behind that chair, * 
Mother won’t find me hiding there. 


Oh, she’s calling louder than before, 
But I don’t want to go down to the store. 


I want to see the train go ’round 
Just once through the tunnel underground. 
(It makes such a lovely rattling sound.) 


Oh, mother is calling, calling, again, 
She wants me to go to the store in the rain. 


Perhaps I had better—she’s so much to do 
And I can wade in the puddles, too. 


—Contemporary Verse and Braithwaite Anthology (1926). 


DOING DISHES 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


Little daughter, doing dishes, 
Think of water— 
It is so gleaming white, so green, 
Child, remember it has seen 
Meadows, and has run between 
Ferns and roots of trees; 
It has ministered to these. 
Sing, dear, at your work, 
Be proud! 
The old dishpan holds a cloud, 
Holds a snowbank from a mountain! 
Turn a faucet, 
You’ve a fountain! 
You have rivers, you have oceans 
Come to serve your whims, your notions. 
And your fingers, dear, are fishes— 
See them dart among the dishes. 
There are flowers in the suds— 
Forget-me-nots, crab apple buds. 
What more could a maiden ask 
Of a task? 
Little daughter, doing dishes, 
Think of water. 
—From “Poetry.” Reprinted by permission. 


Selected ‘by Josephine Bouton 


RIDDLE 


A riddle, a riddle, as I suppose, 
A hundred eyes, and never a nose. 
ANSWER—A sieve. 


A CLOTHESLINE 
By FLORENCE IRENE GUBBINS 


I saw a song swing 
Between two apple trees, 
A gay song fluttering 

In the sun-warmed breeze, 
In high tones of white joy, 
And deep tones of blue, 
And tender tones of violet, 
A scale of merry hue. 


Such a happy song, 
Swinging on a line 
Between two apple trees, 
In the sunshine! 


—The Christian Science Monitor. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


The cows were milked and the yards were 
sluict, 

And the cocks and hens let out of roost, 

Windows were opened, mats were beaten, 

All men’s breakfasts were cooked and eaten; 

But out in the gorse* on the grassy shelf 

The sleeping fox looked after himself. 


* * * * 


Deep in his dream he heard the life 

Of the woodland seek for food or wife, 

The hop of astoat, a buck that thumped, 

The squeal of a rat as a weasel jumped, 

The blackbird’s chackering scattering crying, 

The rustling bents from the rabbits flying, 

Cows in a byre, and distant men, 

AndjCondicoate church-clock striking ten. 
—From “The Collected Works of John Masefield."’ 

Copyright, 1925, by the Macmillan Co. Re- 


printed by permission of the Macmillan Co., 
publishers. 


*A spiny shrub having many branches and yellow flowers. 
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All Sorts of Good Stories. By Eleanor V. Sloan. Iilustrated. 
*190 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.00. 


Readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD are familiar with 
Mrs. Sloan’s very modern “here and now’”’ stories for 
young children. We thrilled together over ‘‘The 
Locomotive Who Changed His Mind,” ‘‘The Dredge,”’ 
“The Story of the Road Builders’’ and ‘‘The Day of 
Haying.’”’ Her book of stories for telling or beginning 
readers, which includes these and many other short 
tales, combines humor and understanding of child life 
with environmental themes that attract the child’s 
immediate interest. Moving-day, steam-shovels, 
drills, automobiles, trains, through her story-telling 
skill, become sources of authentic magic. For con- 
trast, we find ‘‘The Tale of the Laughing Willow Tree,”’ 
“Rain Coming,” ‘“Tenting,’’ ‘‘The Little-Girl-Who- 
Liked-to-Go-in-Wading,”’ through which the sound 
and touch of nature form a treble for the bass accom- 
paniment of the machine. 

Mrs. Sloan’s stories are excellent for preschool and 
kindergarten telling. She catches the melody and 
rhythm of words in a quality of writing which must 
characterize the child’s first literature. The crunch 
of a sled on hard snow, the approaching tempo of a 
summer shower, the heavy scent of hot hay, the sense 
of order when furniture finds a place in a new house, 
the long yellow beam of a headlight piercing the dark- 
ness—these sensory impressions Mrs. Sloan interprets 
through words which will help children to see and 
feel for themselves with more appreciative insight. 
Her book is one of the best for its purpose. 

Childhood Art. By Louise D. Tessin. Illustrated. 96 Pages. 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 

Art belongs in childhood, perhaps more deeply than 
at any other period, because of the spontaneity we 
find in children’s expressions in color 
and form. Appreciation is also keener 
in the early years, but it demands the 
most skilful guidance and teaching to 
preserve the instinctive, artistic feeling 
of the child for his future professional 
effort or, what is quite as important, 
enriched living through an understand- 
ing of applied art. 

Miss Tessin has been making a dis- 
tinctive contribution to this field of art 
in childhood for a long time. She has 
trained art teachers and written much 
on the subject. As a painter and 
illustrator, she is able to select those 


Bookshelf 


subjects which have natural interest for the art class 
in the public school. Because of the constant demand 
for seasonable classroom suggestions for art instruc- 
tion she has prepared this book, with illustrations 
of original size and working details given on each plate. 

The lessons are appealing for all the seasons and for 
holidays. The problems may be used as described, or 
may be changed to suit the individual needs of the class 
for creative effort. Often a change of materials and 
medium will convert a problem of one kind into a 
surprisingly new one; also, a very simple suggestion 
can be developed into a lesson appropriate for the 
upper grades. Not only is ‘Childhood Art” a contri- 
bution to the schoolroom but to the home, for the 
lessons are all possible of carrying out by the child 
who is provided with suitable materials. Pencil, 
crayon, water-color and cut-paper ideas are included. 
Each page is multiplied indefinitely in ‘‘what to do’’ 
ideas and practical help in the training of the beginning 
artist and craftsman. 


Sketches Along Life’s Road. By Elizabeth Harrison. I[ilus- 
trated. 227 Pages. The Stratford Company, Boston. $3.50. 


Elizabeth Harrison’s autobiography is the story of a 
great American teacher. She put her life into words 
because she submerged herself in an appreciation of 
the significance of early childhood education. She 
was born eighty years ago and began her teaching 
experience when Chicago was a sprawling, bewildered 
town where culture was an unknown quality and the 
public schools little better than prisons in their 
bareness and misunderstanding of educational objec- 
tives. Miss Harrison hung the first picture in a 
Chicago schoolroom. She opened the eyes of this 
frontier town to the beauties of literature. She 
taught the first group of mothers 
the sacredness of the child spirit, 
in the face of opposition and ridi- 
cule. She trained thousands of 
young women to be progressive 
teachers. She established her 
educational theories in the United 
States Bureau of Education. She 
wrote educational mono- 
graphs that have been 
translated into many 
foreign languages. 

In a period that lays 
emphasis upon material- 
ism, we are discovering 
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the power for inspiration in the biography; the ex- 
periences of individuals who made history become a 
lexicon by means of which we may translate the 
enigma of the present and envision the future through 
the telescope of the past. The history of education 
has given us few biographers. The teacher who leaves 
an imprint of character upon her generation lives in 
the on-moving personalities of her pupils; she im- 
presses her times vicariously through service and fin- 
ishes her work with eyes too strained to measure the 
extent of her achievements. 

Elizabeth Harrison’s life story extends from pioneer- 
ing days in Kentucky to the founding of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, one of the most 
beautiful and complete institutions for teacher training 
in the world. Everything for which she struggled has 
become a part of the educational pageant; recognition 
on the part of the public of teaching asa skilled profes- 
sion, enrichment of the school program, parental train- 
ing. This book, a record of trail-blazing that reads like 
fiction today, gives new dignity to teaching and lights 
anew the torch of our educational wayfaring. 

The Preschool Child and His Posture. By Frank Howard 


Richardson, M.D., and Winifred Johnson Hearn, B.S. IIlus- 
trated. 220 Pages. G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Training Children. By William H. Pyle, Ph.D. 206 Pages. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.75. 


Children are Like That. By C. Madaline Dixon, Illustrated. 
206 Pages. The John Day Company, New York. $2.50. 


Despite the number of new titles in the training of 
early childhood, there would seem to be a place for 
these three. . Each has been prepared by a specialist in 
the education of the preschool child, and each presents 
a vital matter in an interesting and specialized way. 

Doctor Richardson has performed a lasting service in 
rationalizing the physiological treatment of the young 
child. He has helped thousands of harassed parents 
through his clinic and private practice, and by means 
of his numerous helpful books in pediatrics. Posture 
defects are developed early. To correct or entirely 
avoid the bodily ills caused by poor posture, Dr. 
Richardson has prepared and tested a series of correc- 
tive exercises in the form of play. These are described 
and illustrated in his book, which should be widely 
used in the home and school. 

Through his experience as a psychologist in the public 
schools of Detroit, Dr. Pyle has made a study of those 
parental problems that arise in the training of the pre- 
school child and which, unintelligently handled, cause 
the greatest difficulty in the school and in society. His 
book is based on successful research in the Children’s 
Clinic of Detroit Teachers College, and with his own 
children at home. He presents the child’s known in- 
heritance, his play, habits, moral training and attitude 
toward work in terms of sound and understandable 
advice. 

Ruth Hambridge ‘illustrated ‘‘Children Are Like 
That.’’ While the title lacks clarity, the book’s sensi- 
tively painted panorama of very young children at 


play, in contact with their environment and with 
adults, offers a new opportunity for entering the child’s 
world. Miss Hambridge’s illustrations of children’s 
varying moods and play impulses fittingly accompany 
Miss Dixon’s capture of the mystery of child life, and 
her explanation of its longings and needs. The author 
has had long experience in child study and teaching. 
She records in her book a nursery-school group at 
Carson College, Flourtown, Pennsylvania; Quaker, 
Jewish, orphan, Russian, Italian children; the rector’s 
daughter, a scientist’s son, the son of the college clean- 
ing woman, children of the village workmen. Here 
we meet a truly vigorous cross section of childhood. 
The account of the nursery group life, excursions, 
friendships and activities is the kind of untechnical, 
sympathetic guide that will help us quite as much as 
a more scientific treatise. 
Bubble Books That Sing: The Chimney Corner. Higgledy 
Piggledy. Child’s Garden of Verses. Robin and Wren. 


Illustrated in color. Each containing two song records by Columbia 
Phonograph Company, New York. $1.00 each. 


These are the beginning of a new group of Bubble 
Books, similar to those which were so popular a decade 
ago. In many instances the original books brought to - 
children, in a period of poverty in artistic expression, 
their first sense of literature and music. The little 
books are gay with Rhoda Chase’s bright illustrations. 
Within sturdy pockets, tucked in between the stories 
and verse, are the phonograph records of suitable 
size for small hands. Various versions of the music 
have been compared that the selection may be authen- 
tic as well as tuneful, and the recording is of course 
immensely improved by the new electrical process. 
Singing Bubble Books would seem to be the essence 
of child happiness. 

Children’s Percussion Bands. By Louie E. de Rusette. 173 

Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $1.35. 

The percussion instruments, drums, bells, rhythm 
sticks, triangles, tambourines, and cymbals, belong 
peculiarly in the hands of the toy orchestra. They 
not only make the interpretation of music real and full 
of adventure, but they offer good opportunity for 
developing dependability and leadership among young 
children. The author of this guide to the children’s 
band has done excellent work in England in organizing 
the children’s orchestra with a child at the baton, and 
she thus brings experience and an unusual degree of 
sympathetic understanding to her exposition of the 
subject. She feels that, since percussion was the first 
form of instrumental music-making, it satisfies the 
needs of early childhood, which instinctively feels the 
beating of the tom-tom, the rhythmic tinkle of ancient 
sheep bells and the dancing measure of the tambourine. 
In percussion band training the children are doing 
something, doing it together, and doing it now; all 
of which is appealing. 

The book gives us help in toy-orchestra equipment, 
voice training for solo and the chorus, orchestral 
conducting, the interpretation of nursery songs, 
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classical and national.music, writing scores, necessary 
technical exercises, and the relation of the piano to the 
children’s band. Those of us who desire to make 
musical use of children’s unconscious ‘‘noise hunger”’ 
will find this book a wise and complete guide. 


Creative Drama in the Lower Schools. By Corinne Brown. 
— 226 Pages. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


We have needed a book that deals with the creative 
effort of children in the drama. Corinne Brown has 
brought everyday work in schoolroom play building to 
her book, based on an unusually rich experience with 
the lower school groups, from the kindergarten on, of 
the Ethical Culture School, New York City. Costum- 
ing, stage setting, and color effects are explained with 
practical hints of how the children may do their own 
work. Patterns and diagrams accompany the text. 
The technic of criticism, rehearsing and casting are 
given. The use of rhythms and the dance, the place of 
pageantry in the drama, how to make puppets and 
marionettes, and the motion picture, are treated from 
the point of view of a teacher working with children in 
the classroom. Original plays, a copious bibliography 
of references to books and periodicals and the practical 
character of the chapters commend this book to all who 
believe in the power of ‘‘make-believe.”’ 


The Life Story of Birds. By Eric Fitch Daglish. [Illustrated by the 
Author. 236 Pages. William Morrow and Company, New York. 
$3.00. 


Along the Shore. By Eva L. Butler. Illustrated by the Author. 
103 Pages. The John Day Company, New York. $1.25. 


In his ‘‘Life Story of Birds,’’ Eric Daglish discusses 
with fine simplicity the ways and habits of birds 
through the seasons, illustrating his text with wood- 
cuts. Dr. Daglish is best known in this country 
through his book for children, ‘‘Animals in Black and 
White.” In his native England, however, he is 
judged an engraver with no rival in applying the art of 
woodcut to nature. He knows birds intimately, a fact 
which in itself recommends his accounts of their lives 
to the boy-and girl naturalist. With exquisite texture 
of engraving he shows his elusive subjects in their 
native trees, in lush grasses, or among the reeds of 
some sheltered pool. Children should become familiar 
with beauty in this form. 

On the beach, inthe sea shallows, the tide pools, the 
wharf piles and eddies live hundreds of curious creatures 
whose names and habits are unfamiliar. Any child 
or adult who still cherishes his love of the sea, will 
want to tuck Miss Butler’s little guide book in his 
pocket, put on his cap-o’-rushes, and find a hiding 
place in the sand, there to watch for such alluring 
water-folk as periwinkles, sea anemones, cockles, and 
skates. The book helps us to detect and recognize 
various kinds of seaweed, barnacles, coralline, sea 
lavender, and the shore mosses. It tells us how to fill 
an aquarium and make miniature habitat groups. The 
marginal line drawings may be copied and colored. 
“‘AJong the Shore’ is the best companion for a 
beach walk that we have found in a long time. 


Living English. Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
By Howard R. Driggs. Illustrated in Color. $0.64, $0.72, $0.80, 
$0.84. The University Publishing Company, New York. 


Several helpful qualities characterize these books in 
the teaching of English. The lessons are of equal 
interest to the town and the country child. There is 
close correlation between oral and written language. 
The composition work suggested is related to nature 
study, history, citizenship, geography, and the social 
sciences. Special emphasis is laid upon vocabulary 
work and sentence building. The books, with their 
content of well illustrated stories, are a climbing course 
in living grammar, a subject that may be the dread 
of the modern child who demands doing rather than 
the learning of a set of rules. 

Dr. Driggs is professor of English teaching in the 
School of Education, New York University, and brings 
to the preparation of this series long experience in 
both rural and urban teaching situations. The books 
are an interesting offering in the curriculum that 
desires vitalizing activities. 

Children and Movies. By Alice Miller Mitchell. 181 Pages. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. $2.00. ' 

An authority in story-telling, representative of the 
American Library Association, said recently that chil- 
dren’s story interests throughout the country are being 
influenced by their attendance upon motion pictures. 
These children of today are no longer content with the 
theme of the story but demand that the form and 
manner of telling follow the rapid-action movement of 
the film. This is but one instance of the emotional 
trend of the child movie fan. In some instances 
juvenile crime is credited to the influence of the film; 
in other instances we hear of the educational motion 
picture which is proving to be a short-cut to education 
through intensified visual] instruction. How are we to 
form a right judgment in this most important subject 
of children and the movies? 

Ten thousand fifty-two children have contributed 
to Mrs. Mitchell’s survey of the movie experience of the 
city child. This young army falls into three groups: 
one taken from the public schools and representing an 
unselected sample for purposes of control; one taken 
from institutions housing juvenile delinquents; and 
one from Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, representing 
the most intelligent leadership. Mrs. Mitchell sets 
forth evidence on the frequency of attendance, on 
movie companions, choice of subjects, and the relative 
urge of other forms of recreation among each of these 
groups. Itisaconcrete, long-time and scientific study 
of a complex problem in the life of the modern child, 
with conclusions which all of us need. 


The Appreciation of Pictures. By Walter H. Klar, B.S., and 
Theodore M. Dillaway. Brown-Robertson Co., New York. $1.25. 


Picture study in the schools is now an accepted 
subject. Advancing with education, it takes its 
impulse from a sense of the beauty of the picture 
rather than an analysis of detail. The two authorities 
who have prepared this text, Mr. Klar, supervisor of 
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art and elementary handwork, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, public schools, and Mr. Dillaway, director of art 
education, Philadelphia. public schools, follow this new 
thought. The book’s approach is that of the relation 
of individual children to different types of pictures to 
develop their feeling of artistic appreciation. 

The teaching value of the book comes also from the 
fact that it is the result of three years’ investigation in 
the grades and high schools of Springfield and Phila- 
delphia. In making so long and wide a survey of the 
individual pupil’s reaction to different types of paint- 
ing, the authors have given us new standards for guid- 
ing classroom picture study. They have made no effort 
to stress the conventional story-telling or historical ele- 
ment in great pictures, but offer help in training boys 
and girls to analyze masterpieces in art for themselves. 

The distinguished authorship of ‘‘The Appreciation 
of Pictures,’ combined with its modern viewpoint, 
commend the text for all schools in which the impor- 
tance of picture study is understood. 

The Boys and Sally. Down on a Plantation. By Rose B. 
Knox. Illustrated. 276 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. $2.00. 

In writing this real-life story for children who like 
adventure, Miss Knox has made vivid our recon- 
struction period in the South, following the devasta- 
tion of the Civil War. This is a contribution to the 
home bookshelves and to the school, in supplemen- 
tary reading. The South went through a long, 
patient process of rehabilitation, too often forgotten 
in the writing of history, before her essential contri- 
bution to our national prosperity could be made. 
Through this story of everyday work and fun on a 
plantation, a scene so peculiarly ours as to belong in 
all childhood, Miss Knox makes a contribution to 
American tradition. 

Sally wasn’t really a tomboy but she kept up with 
the boys. She went ’possum hunting, played Indian 
and cowboy; rode straddle on the plow-stock when it 
was plowing season in the sweet potato, sugar corn and 
watermelon patches. When ‘King Cotton’s time’’ 
came she had her turn picking in the hot sun with the 
darkies, and even drove mules and qualified as a gin 
hand. 

Both the author and the artist who illustrates the 
book have lived on southern plantations. The re- 
sult is an animated picture good for present-day 
youngsters to step into. 

The Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. 
American Library Association, Chicago. $3.00. ? 
This text was prepared under the auspices of the 

A. L. A. Curriculum Study at the University of Chi- 
cago and of the Editorial Committee of the A. L. A., 
to meet the needs of library schools for basic books 
on the principal subjects of instruction. The increas- 
ing number of libraries in public and private schools 
gives the book value for the normal school and the 
grade teacher. This value is enhanced by the author’s 
progressive viewpoint. She says: 


453 Pages. 


“The Curriculum Study has indicated that school 
officials often buy books and equip rooms without 
clear-cut objectives, and that librarians organize in 
line with the methods and technical processes sanc- 
tioned by long use in libraries. The present text 
considers first the activities of the school library in 
their educational setting, what the school expects 
from the library in service and personnel.”’ 

The school librarian and her staff, housing and 
equipment, basic book collections, mechanical proc- 
esses of book-making, methods in reference, reading 
and socializing, truck book service in the county unit, 
are among the subjects treated. Miss Fargo has had 
wide experience in all forms of library organization 
and her book is authentic and helpful. 


Turn Again Lane. By Gwendolen Mary Evans. Illustrated in 


Color. 62 Pages. Frederick Warne and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


Oh, Dear, Dear! By Ronald Frankau. Illustrated. 118 Pages. 
Frederick Warne and Company, New York. $2.00. 


These two picture books that come to us from the 
English presses of the publisher hold together their . 
small tales and poems by bright threads of child inter- 
est. A quaint character of “Turn Again Lane,’’ Mr. 
Noll, has a magic bag filled with ‘“‘buttons, bits of string, 
rabbits, dolls, flowers, and even stars sometimes.”’ Like 
the sandman, Mr. Noll carries his bag to homes where 
there are children, opening it to offer these bits of 
whimsy and the stories they have to tell. ‘‘Oh, Dear, 
Dear!’’ takes its title from one of the story poems. A 
group of children have been exposed to chicken pox at 
a birthday party, so they all are housed for a while at 
the home of a convenient relative and both big and 
little people beguile themselves with telling the stories 
and rhymes that make up the book. 

Both titles are charmingly illustrated, and breathe 
the spirit of English child life, which is good for 
American children to feel. 


Outdoor Plays for Boys and Girls. Compiled and edited by A. 
P. Sanford. 323 Pages. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


There are all sorts of good plays in this very useful 
volume: for playgrounds, summer camps, the recrea- 
tion center; about health, safety, sportsmanship, 
patriotism, and such alluring themes as pirates and 
Indians. Most of them could be adapted to school- 
room use. In her introduction to the book, Mrs. 
Mabel Hobbs of the Recreation and Playground 
Association of America, says: ‘“‘Play with purpose, 
and requiring large casts of brigands, pirates, soldiers, 
fairies and gnomes, are particularly welcome, and 
children love to play at being animals and vegetables 
too, since they have become vegetable-conscious; as 
well as clouds and rain and wind and spring and all 
the multitude of nature personification.” 

The book fulfills these requirements, and another. 
All the plays are short, commending themselves on 
this score for wide use. 


—_ 


iE are definitely stepping out this first month 
of the new year. The Magazine’s new cover, 
'| from Miss Tessin’s brush, is an example of 
vd modern art in the harmonizing of color, type 
| and a decorative design that gives the effect 
“ cut paper or a block print. Each month you will 
receive your copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD wearing 
a different cover, the colors and design unit following 
the inspiration of the seasons. 

Looking back to our issue of September, 1924, 
for we have made the greatest progress during that 
period in all our thirty-nine years, we discover steady 
expansion. Then, the Magazine had forty-eight 
pages, carrying about fifteen features. There was 
no color printing. This month our readers will 
enjoy sixty pages, containing thirty features. The 
new type used for the first fime in this issue adds 
one-quarter more text to each page. There is the 
most complete art department of any class magazine 
for teachers. A helpful department of reviews of 
the important new books, an entertainment depart- 
ment, picture study, illustrated feature articles, and 
the colored cover give AMERICAN CHILDHOOD a reason 
for being the growing magazine which it is. 

In spite of this doubling of usefulness and lavish 
change in format, the subscription rate remains the 
same. .Many magazines are finding the increased 
costs of production so prohibitive that they are forced 
to raise their subscription rate. Our subscribers, 
during the period from September, 1924, to September, 
1930, have increased 150 per cent. Your faithful- 
ness and renewal of interest each year have made 
possible our present expansion into greater usefulness, 
through a school magazine that represents a great 
tradition and wears the dress of those periodicals 
that color and crowd the news-stand. 


Our October issue will take you into the country 
for schoolroom inspiration, with the fragrance of 
autumn winds and the tang of harvesting touching 
its pages. We discovered that a group of elementary 
school teachers of Carroll County, Maryland, working 
in village and one-room situations, have been experi- 
menting with a type of project suitable for both 
town and rural children. They are going to tell you 
next month of their activities in ‘‘Farm Life in the 
Social Studies.”’ 

Frank J. Lowth, principal, Rock County Rural 
Nermal School, Wisconsin, wrote us when he sent in 
the manuscript of his ‘‘Vitalized Learning in the 
Country School’: chief concern has been to 


write an article which will be genuinely useful and 
in accordance with present-day ideas. That is my 
main objective. The fee you mention is satisfactory, 
but I don’t want any fee at all unless the article is 
entirely worthy of a place in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD.”’ 
We are sure that Mr. Lowth will pardon this quota- 
tion. Hardly anyone in rural training work could 
give you the help that Mr. Lowth will in his first 
article next month. He travels from one county 
school to another helping the individual teacher, and 
his suggestions are modern and practical. 

We are hearing a great deal about the importance 
of developing a feeling for friendship among children, 
looking toward a wider internationalism. Lovisa 
Wagoner, psychologist and director of the nursery 
school at Vassar College, writes in October of the 
preschool child’s capacity for friendliness and our 
opportunity for developing it at this period of growth. 
Features for clipping and pasting in your plan book 
will be: ‘‘Understanding Their Environment through 
Nature Study,’ a lesson plan and subject-matter 
for a year’s teaching from the progressive schools 
of West Hartford, Connecticut; a play, ‘‘The Story 
of a Loaf of Bread,’ by which the Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, fifth-grade pupils learned fractions; ‘‘ How 
One School Improved Penmanship,” by the school 
principal who achieved this objective; ‘‘ Teaching 
Reading for Recreation,” in line with our present 
desire to educate children for a better use of spare 
time; an instalment of ‘‘A Program for the Kinder- 
garten Year”’ from the practice work of Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


BEFORE she went to Europe this summer to attend 
an international conference in child health, Miss 
Lamkin brought to the editorial office: some inviting 
‘Good Times Together’’ for our October Enter- 
tainment Department. She has written an Indian 
festival for the assembly program or outdoors, with 
costuming, dances and games based on Indian customs 
of interest to all children. Louise Tessin did not 
eave for her summer in California until she had 
drawn Hallowe’en borders, jack-o’-lantern posters, 
harvest motifs and other art features to fill eight 
pages for your color and craft classes. Frances 
Margaret Fox has been listening this summer to more 
true tales of a pioneer childhood in Michigan, told 
her by Mrs. Kaden, the ‘‘Little Amelia” of our pop- 
ular historical stories of last year. Mrs Kaden 
remembers with vividness the days of ‘‘land-lookers,”’ 
log cabins and covered wagons. One of these new 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Intermediate and 
Upper Grades, 

and of Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 


Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and material for all 
branches of elementary school work appear in each issue ready 
for classroom use. Special attention is given to Health and 
Safety Education, Industrial Arts, Elementary Science, Nature 
Study, Reading, Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, 
Character Training, etc. 


The Contributors 


to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are leading specialists in 
elementary school work, actively engaged in the profession. 
This insures authoritative, up-to-date material. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 


Each issue contains large poster patterns and other handwork 
material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, known to teachers every- 
where for her drawings of children and animals which appear 
only in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there 
are many drawings by other artists and illustrations from pho- 
tographs, all well adapted for classroom use. 


Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 


Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from state and 
city courses of study, will appear on the front covers during 
the year with complete lesson material in the magazine. 


Money-Saving Clubbing Offers | 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) | 
With Nature Magazine (S$3.00)_---.-_-_-__ $4.20 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00)__— 4.25 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 3.35 
With Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00) 6.00 


With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Hygeia, 
Health Magazine ($3.00). 6.60 | 


With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The 


September: 


Nature Magazine 
C) The Etude, Music Magazine 
The total of the above order is $ _____.. 


with order.) 


Visual Aids in Rotogravure for All Grades 


Eight pages of pictures especially selected for visual instruc- 
tion in history, geography, literature, science, community life, 
music, art, and other subjects, and beautifully reproduced in 
brown gravure, are provided each month. 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 
Each issue contains several pages of plays, exercises, pieces to 


speak, songs,- music, special day programs, etc., for use in 
graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more primary mate- 
rial (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, etc.) than any other 
teachers’ magazine. It also supplies a correspondingly large 
amount of material for the intermediate and grammar grades. 


Earlier Delivery This Year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to reach all 
subscribers by the middle of the month preceding the date of 
issue, thus allowing ample time to make use of seasonal material. 


Large Size Means Greater Value 
Each issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (101% x 14 inches) 


permitting larger patterns and pictures and an abundance of 
material of all kinds. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE—TEN ISSUES 


Subscription price, one year, $2.00 


Two years for $3.00 


— —(Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th|——- — —. 


[A.C.—Sept. ] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the September, 1930, 
issue, for [_] 1 year, $2.00; for {_] 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one year beginning with 


& Hygeia, Health Magazine 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


[which I agree to pay not later than 


Etude, Music Magazine ($2. 00) 5.85 | November 5th, 1930.] (Strike out words i in 1 brackets if you prefer to send cash 


With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) and 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00). 5.85 | Name 


With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Time, 


Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00)... a: Gate | St. or R. F. D 


NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is desired for two 
years in any of the above offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. ' 
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Babies_in the Limelight 

Detroit’s Public Welfare Department is tackling 
the problem of caring for children below school age 
from families applying for aid,in which the mother 
has to work away from home. It is now organizing 
a second nursery school for that purpose after a year’s 
experience with its first school. The aim of the 
schools is to give the children the benefit of modern 
methods of child care, to educate the parents, and 
to provide a laboratory of child care for high school 
students. 


A building for a new neighborhood health center 
has just been acquired in Harlem by the New York 
City Department of Health, as the first of a chain of 
such centers to be created within the next four years. 
The plans call for the opening of four new centers each 
year to be located in the districts where they are 
most needed. It is intended that these centers shall 
house not only the activities of the department of 
health but also those of the private agencies in the 
community giving health service to the public, to 
the end that better co-operation may be brought 
about and duplication of effort may be eliminated. 
Besides the health department the Harlem center 
will house the Harlem Tuberculosis and Health 
Association and the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service. Among the activities for which the depart- 
ment of health will be responsible will be prenatal 
and dental clinics and a clinic for children of preschool 
age, a baby-health station, and a tuberculosis and 
a venereal-disease diagnostic station. Provision will 
also be made for educational work. 


Initial steps toward creating a foundation for child 
welfare and parent education have been taken by the 
University of Texas. The committee in charge has 


worked out a plan for securing a fund for the sup- 
port of the program through popular subscription. 
It hopes to raise $100,000 through $50 gifts, each $50 
to be given in the name of some child. The names 
will be entered in a ‘‘Founders’ Book”’ to be pre- 
served in the archives of the university. 


For the fifth successive summer, the Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar College offered a six-weeks’ 
course open to fathers, mothers, teachers, and others 
interested in problems of home and school. As in 
former years, there was a nursery school and also a 
school for children between the ages of 4 and 7. The 
institute, which opened June 25, offered courses in 
mental hygiene, psychology of the young child, psy- 
chology of adolescence, problems of religious adjust- 
ment, the family, nutrition, household technology, 
interior decoration, crafts, rhythms, and other topics. 


Name of College Changes 


‘I didn’t know that schools ever changed their 
names!’’ exclaimed a small boy in the Children’s 
School of National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. ‘‘ Well, this one,’’ replied President Baker, 
‘‘has proved that they do it by changing its name 
twice since it was first christened. Away back in 
1886 it was called Chicago Kindergarten College, 
which was changed.to National Kindergarten College 
in 1912 and to National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College in 1918. Now we are changing the name 
again. National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege is too long a name. People can’t remember all 
of it. Worst of all, people misunderstand what it 
means. They think we have only a kindergarten 
in Harrison Hall. They do not know that we have 
boys and girls up to sixth grade here. They do not 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EDUCATION—POoPULAR EpucaTtor—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. Are youaGrade or Rural school teacher? If so, 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Miss Florence 


PRI Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 


eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 
problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
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and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the 


r pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 


directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and png, te Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
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AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises: also an 
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ial articles and features of 
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Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically pro- 
portioned to keep little bodies 
erect... posturally correct to pro- 
tect mental and physical health. 
A preventative for that slump which 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
position and depresses vitality. 
American Seating Company cor- 
rect kindergarten seating protects 
priceless health in those growing, 
formative years. 


Giving 


America’s Children i 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


AN 


a finer, brighter future e 


ROGRESS ... innovation... speed 

... America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 


Former school days are forgotten ... 
the hard straight seats .. . the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 
Then— 


Science put the spotlight on kinder- 
garten posture—the relationship of body 
to mind. American Seating Company 
called in specialists. “Give kindergarten 
children,” they were told, “the physi- 
cally correct seating to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, phy- 
sical comfort that their minds may con- 
centrate on the lessons before them when 
they are sent on to the elementary class- 
rooms.”’ 


Today how few of us realize the impor- 
tance of this American Seating Company 
decision. Thousands of kindergarten 
children were measured by specialists. 
Scientists in the classrooms and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting specifi- 
cations. Now your pupil can sit in the 
kindergarten as science dictates. Chairs 
that are neither too high nor too low— 
that make it unnecessary for the child to 
climb up to sit down, and slide down to 
stand up. Chairs built so the feet rest 
firmly on the floor—so the body cannot 
slump. Kindergarten seating that makes 
it easy to sit erect—seats of correct 
dimensions front to back. Seating that 
favors graceful, comfortable sitting— 
that keeps shoulders back, chests out. 


Posture correctness in the kindergar- 
ten is a vital need. The American Seating 
Company has made it possible. Will you 
give your pupils this contribution to a 
finer, brighter future? 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


To focus attention on Posture— 
this Free Poster 

In three colors—17'% inches by 25 
inches—interestingly illustrated so that 
even kindergarten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the founda- 
tion for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. 
Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will 
include, too, an in- 
teresting little book- 
let on Kindergarten 
comfort and seating. 
There is no obliga- 
tion. 


MERICAN SEATING COMPANY (409 | 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY  (4-C-9) 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
| Chicago, Illinois | 


| Please send me, without obligation, ( ) | 

copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
on correct sitting and your booklet ‘“Kinder- 
garten Comfort.” 


ee 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, 
or Teacher) 
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New Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


SCHOOL ARTeS MAGAZINE 


no long hunting, no long preparation 


ART AND DRAWING WORK 


the SCHOOL 


Ideas by the pageful 
... regardless of the grade 
you teach there are plenty of 
ready-to-hand suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages 
of illustrations as of reading 
matter...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want... 
the kind you’ve hunted for 
many times ... paper work, 
clever cut-outs, posters, sim- 
ple craft work, drawing easy 
designs, suggestions for holi- 
days. 


Color pages... .6 additional pages in each issue...in 
full color...this is a feature that you will not find in any 
other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year... one for each school 
month...70 pages filled with help. Articles and drawings 
by over 100 teachers and supervisors. Subscription 


Price $3.00 a year... $3.25 in Canada. 


Send your subscription in now ... Begin to 
use this valuable help. It means a lot to you... better 
work in your class, more interest from the pupils, tells 
you what to do next and gives you suggestions which 
will be the envy of other teachers. If you have never 
seen a copy of this helpful magazine, ask for a sample. 


Ask for catalog describing and illustrating over 
50 portfolios...printed on loose sheets, enclosed in folders, 
filled with other ideas which make art teaching easy. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
315 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for the School Arts Magazine, 
at once. 


V Iam enclosing $3.00. ($3.25 in Canada, $3.50 abroad) 
V_ Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1930 
V_ Please send your interesting folder describing 50 helpful publica- 
tions for teachers. 
NAME 
STREET 


CITY OR TOWN 


understand that we have the ‘college girls’ here 
learning to be teachers by studying in the classes and 
helping in the Children’s School.” 

We quote one of many discussions, among pupils, 
students and faculty which resulted in the following 
announcement: 

“The Board of Trustees and President Edna Dean 
Baker of the National Kindergarten and Elementary. 
College, Evanston, Illinois, announce the change of 
name to National College of Education.” 

This growth in usefulness realizes the dream of the 
founder, Elizabeth Harrison. 


American Education Week to be Observed 
November 10 to 16 


The tenth annual American Education Week will 
be observed November 10 to 16, according to the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
Committees in the various states and localities are 
now beginning to plan programs for its celebration. 
The purpose of this week is to acquaint the public 
with the activities, ideals, achievements, and needs 
of the schools. 

The program will emphasize as in former years the 
seven cardinal objectives of education and will have 
for each day a suitable theme for. special emphasis. 
This program, which is also used in other countries, 
will be adapted by each nation, state, or community 
to its particular needs. 


Education Forms World Movement 


For those teachers and parents who are conscious 
of the diverse sources of educational progress and 
who are desirous of being informed of educational 
research and experiment in all parts of the world, an 
affiliation has been arranged between the ‘‘Progres- 
sive Education Association’’ of America and the 
‘“‘New Education Fellowship,”’ an international world- 
wide organization with headquarters in England. 

The ‘‘New Education Fellowship” has bureaus and 
sections in twenty-eight countries and links together 
all those who, in all countries, are seeking to adapt 
education to modern life. Every two years an inter- 
national conference on new education is arranged at 
which members meet their colleagues from other 
lands. At Elsinore last year 2,000 teachers from 
forty-three countries attended. The report of the 
conference ‘Toward a New Education” is now 
available. The next conference will be held in 
August, 1932, probably in the south of France. The 
Fellowship has also set up international commissions 
to study key problems of education that are facing 
educators in every country. Reports of these com- 
missions will be available to members. 

Assistance will be given to teachers who are planning 
educational tours abroad, and who need introductions 
to educators in other countries. Exchange of teachers 
and international correspondence between pupils will 
also be arranged. 
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Special Problems of Youth 


A course of Jectures in child study jointly sponsored 
by the Judge Baker Foundation and the Massachu- 
setts Civic League will be given this autumn, Wednes- 
days at 4 p.m. at Ford Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston. 
These lectures will have for their subjects special 
problems and interpretations of the behavior of 
youth. The lectures and subjects are: 


October 15: Dr. Ira Wile, Association in Pediat- 
rics, Mt. Sinai Hospital. Subject—‘‘Shaping the 
Personality of the Individual.” 

October 22: Dr. Fritz Wittels, Psycho-analyist 
from Vienna, Pupil of Freud’s. Subject—‘‘The Ego 
of the Child.” 

October 29: Dr. Alan Rowe, Director of Research, 
Evans Memorial. Subject—‘‘A Possible Endocrine 
Factor in Behavior Problems.” 

November 5: Dr. Mark May, Department of 
Education, Yale University, Graduate School. Sub- 
ject—‘Group Codes and Standards of Conduct.” 

November 12: Dr. Marian Kenworthy, Consult- 
ing Psychiatrist, Pupil of Otto Rank. Subject— 
Misunderstandings in Children.” 

November 19: Dr. David Levy, Chief of Staff, 
Institute of Child Guidance, New York. Subject— 
‘‘Maternal Over-Protection.”’ 


Full information about these lectures may be 
obtained through the Massachusetts Civic League, 
Inc., 3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Starting the Year Well 


This fall the 800 Indian children attending Indian 
Reservation schools in New York will have a full- 
time nurse to look after their health. Since 1928, 
through local co-operation with the State departments 
of education and health, the Cattaraugus and Tus- 
carora territories have had complete physical exami- 
nations of school and preschool children and a dental 
clinic. Health centers are maintained by the State 
department of health on three reservations, which 
give the same service for the Indians as is afforded 
in other rural communities of New York through the 
public health nurse and such health activites as con- 
sultation centers, clinics and little mothers’ leagues. 

The General Education Board has granted to the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard University 
the sum of $62,500, payable in five graded instalments, 
for the completion of the intensive study of individ- 
ual growth which has been in progress since 1921 
under the direction of Professor Walter F. Dearborn. 
The purpose of the investigation is to establish the 
main facts of individual mental and physical devel- 
opment, to define the limits of normal development, 
and to discover the extent of the deviations found 
among ordinary school children. The first measure- 
ments were made on a group of several thousand 
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Popular in 
California 
Schools 


**DEXTER”’ 

The Aristocrat 

of all hand feed 
models 


An ‘‘APSCO”’ 
AUTOMATIC 

PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


A Look Inside Helps One Decide 


School Boards are made up of practical men 
and women who have to be ‘“‘shown.”’ 
That's why ‘“‘APSCO" models are generally 
selected for the Schoolroom 


The ‘‘Inside Story’”’ is told by the wonderful 
APSCO CUTTERS that cut a clean smooth 
point without scraping or tearing the wood 


There's an ‘‘“APSCO" Model to meet the requirements of 
every school. Priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, Ill. 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 

in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT comany 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 
PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


A new item for the 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Departments 


Large Nested 
Blocks 


These substantially made Wood 
Blocks are Lacquered in Six Stand- 
ard colors. The largest Red and the 
smallest one Violet. The six blocks 
make a pyramid 45 inches high. 
Their nested size is 7? inches square 
by 8 inches deep. 


Their attractiveness appeals nat- 
urally to the child and their study 
of them by observation to the mind 
conveys a true perception of relative 
size and color. 


Price, per set 
of six blocks 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


‘ 2249 Calumet, CHICAGO 
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children shortly after their entrance into school. 
These children have been remeasured each succeeding 
year, and it is the intention of the investigators to 
continue the measurements for a total period of about 
twelve years, or so long as the majority of the subjects 
remain in school. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers an- 
nounces the continuance during 1930-1931 of its health 
project, the ‘‘summer round-up of the children,’ 
the purpose of which is “‘to send to the entering grade 
of school a class of children 100 per cent free from 
remediable physical defects.’”’ The congress has 
issued a pamphlet describing the plan of procedure 
for its local member groups and has prepared the 
necessary registration and report blanks. 

A summary of the results of the 1929 campaign 
published by the congress shows that 1,520 local units 
representing forty-two states carried through the 
round-up program. The total number of children 
examined was 56,865. The total number of defects 
discovered was 109,606, and the number of defects 
corrected (by the family physician or in needy cases 
by a charitable agency) was 26,036. More than half 
the children examined had defects of teeth, more than 
one-third had diseased tonsils, almost one-fourth had 
adenoids and about the same proportion were under- 
weight. 


Socializing the Elementary School Program 
(Continued from page 5) 


education, proper foods and the need for rest and relax- 
ation. Each child should have a physical examination 
at the beginning of the year and he should be taught 
to watch his weight and see that he measures up to the 
standard of children of his age. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

The social studies, the natural sciences, and litera- 
ture furnish rich centers in these grades out of which 
worth-while units may grow. Subject-matter divi- 
sions should be disregarded in the study of problems of 
wide social significance, and the child should be given 
much guidance and help in organizing his reading and 
the information he gets in relation to the problems in 
the various fields. 


Unification of the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 9) 


having a grocery store in the classroom originated 
when one small boy brought to school some cans and 
boxes that had been given to him by the neighborhood 
grocer. The teacher realized that this experience 
could be utilized in the development of language 
ability. The children, therefore, were encouraged to 
bring materials necessary for the store. Within a 
short. time the room contained empty boxes, cans, 
soap and bread wrappers, cardboard, string, paper, 
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and many other useful articles. School equipment 
was employed, such as toy money, a printing press, 
blocks and boards which were used for shelves and 
counters. The use of the material rapidly developed 
the desire to be storekeeper. This interest neces- 


The Rhythm Band Books 


by 
sitated the establishment of a definite standard. Angela Diller and Kate Stearns Page 
Children were selected to be storekeepers according to 7 
: the ability of each to count and to talk to customers. ) 
n Among the many valuable outcomes of this ex- * Jy 
. perience were habits of cleanliness, politeness, orderli- 


HE value of the rhythm 

band for the development 

of a rhythmic sense, for 
the teaching of asure, unhesi- 
tating sight-reading technique, 
and for the cultivation in the 
child of the social sense in 
music making has no equal. 


Do you know the delightful 
music available for this pur- 
pose — collections of piano 
pieces with simple parts not 


ness, attitudes of increased interest of previously un- 
responsive children, and respect for the rights of others. 
Considerable skill was developed in the use of ma- 
terials and each child increased his general knowl- 
edge of the service rendered by the grocery store. 
The following subjects played an important part in 
the activity: 


Reading Simple stories based on common for toy instruments but for 
gong, triangle, tambourine, 
experiences drum and cymbals? 
Handwork Making and painting of fruits and 


IF NOT, WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS ABOUT 


The Schubert Book The Folk-Tune Book 


( each $2.50 for a Conductor’s Score and one set of parts) 


The Rote Song Book $1.50 


to Educational Department 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd St. INCORPORATED 


vegetables 
Simple computation in buying and 
selling and the use of toy money 
Vocabulary growth and oral expres- 
i sion by means of taking tele- 
phone orders and talking with 
the storekeeper 


Arithmetic 


English 


New York 

In the same way similar experiences are utilized in 
the first, second and third grades as a means of devel- 
oping power on the part of the child. These expe- 
riences are not regarded as ends in themselves. They 
are looked upon by the teacher as a means of teaching 
the subject content of the curriculum. In this con- 
nection definite standards of achievement are set up 
and special consideration given to the progressive 


steps of growth of each subject. Let your kindergarten group 


These and many other problems are among those 
upon which we now are working. We realize that a 
great amount of investigation must be carried on 
along these lines for a considerable time to come. 
The combined thought and effort of all concerned 
with these endeavors should greatly strengthen the 
educational structure upon which future generations 


become acquainted with these 
reproductions of masterpieces 
of the world’s famous artists. 

Every home and school 


should have a collection of 
these pictures. 


Feeding Her Birds 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%%. For 50or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


must build. 


Making Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
Reasonable 


Send 50 cents for 25 for Children, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 544 x8. Or for 
50 for Child.en. Si e3x3%. 


(Continued from page 16) 


John’s mother asked the butcher for 1 pound of 
steak. The steak weighed 15 ounces. 
ounces were lacking?: 

ANSWER—1 ounce. 


Mary wishes to trim her dress with lace. She 
needs 3 inches less than a yard. How much lace does 
she need? 


ANSWER—9 inches. 


How many 


Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for one. Send 
$2.00 for the above picture and 
Age of Innocence, by Reynolds. 


CATALOGUES 


You will find many pictures, 
which will be of great value to 
any child, listed in our 64-page 
Catalogue. It lists 2250 pictures 
and has 1600 miniature illus- 
trations. It costs only 15 cents. 


‘he Perr Pictures © Box32, Malden, Mass. 
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MODELING CLAY 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. 


Accurately assembled | 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Our class visited the Page Dairy. If the trip took 
us 3 hours, and we left school at 9 a.m., what time did 
we return? 

ANSWER—3 P.M. 

If 5 people can ride in each car, how many cars are 
needed to take 40 people to the park? 

ANSWER—7 Cars. 


I guessed the blackboard was 12 feet long. By 
measuring, I found it to be 15 feet long. What was 
the difference between the actual measurement and 
the guessed measurement? 

ANSWER—3 feet. 


We buy a quart of milk a day for 12 cents. How 
much does our milk cost for a week? 


ANSWER—$0. 84. 


A girl went to the store and bought a dozen cookies 
for 15 cents. She had 50 cents. 
did she receive? 

ANSWER—$0.35. 


How much change 


There are 41 children in our room. 5 were absent 
today. How many children were present? 

ANSWER—36 children. 

29 children in our class brought 10 cents each for 
bird pictures. How much money was collected by 
the treasurer of the Bird Club? 

ANSWER—$2.90. 


You pay 3 cents for a half-pint bottle of milk; at the 
same price what would you pay for a quart of milk? 

ANSWER—12 cents. 

Mary’s mother started her new dress at 8 o'clock 
yesterday and finished it at 4 o’clock. How many 
hours did it take to make the dress if she took only one 
hour for lunch? 

ANSWER—8 hours. 


I weigh 88 pounds. I should weigh 79 pounds. 
How many pounds overweight am I? 


ANSWER—9 pounds. 


Mary's mother owed a bill of $2.75 at the grocery. 
She sent Mary with $5.00 to pay the bill. 
change should she bring back? 

ANSWER—$2.25. 


How much 


Julia earns $0.25 each week. How much will she 
earn in 10 weeks? 

ANSWER—$2.50. 

A set of Sahara and Eskimo life pictures cost $1.50. 
There are 30 children in the class. How much will it 
cost each child to help buy the pictures? 

ANSWER—5 cents. 


It cost 25 cents to see ‘‘Peter Pan’’ at the Princess 
Theater. By waiting to see it at the Eastwood I 
saved 10 cents. What was the admission price at the 
Eastwood ? 

ANSWER—35 cents. 


Ice cream costs 60 cents a quart. The Page Dairy 
sells it to schools for 40 cents a quart. How much 
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do we save on a quart by buying it from Page? 
ANSWER—60 cents. 


Baseball suits are selling at $4.00 each. How much 


does it cost to fit out a baseball nine with new suits? 
ANSWER—$21.00. 


We have 30 children in geography groups, 6 in each 
group. How many groups are at work? 
ANSWER—36 groups. 


Three boys broke a window which cost $1.80. How 
much must each boy pay? 


ANSWER—$5.40. 


Joe wished for a wagon worth $8.00. In order to 


buy it, he had to earn half the money. How much did 
he earn? 


ANSWER—$4.00. 


Walter picks berries during vacation. He receives 
5 cents a quart. How many quarts must he pick in 


order to pay for a pair of roller skates that cost $2.00? 
ANSWER—40 quarts. 


A date palm is 60 feet high. Carl says one of the 
peach trees in his garden is 10 feet high. How many 


times the height of the peach tree is the height of the 
palm tree? 


ANSWER—6 times. 


Frank drove to his grandfather’s farm 90 miles 
away in five hours. How many miles per hour did he 
average? 

ANSWER—450 miles. 


Harold is planning to buy a football that costs $3.25. 
He has $1.25. How much more must he have to buy 
the ball? 

ANSWER—$2.00. 


Helen’s mother bought goods for a dress. The 
material was 75 cents a yard and she needed 4 yards. 
What did the dress cost? 

ANSWER—$3.00. 


Virginia bought a new pair of shoes for $4.50. Her 
mother gave the shoe man $5.00. How much change 
did she receive? 

ANSWER—$4.50. 


Lela went with her father to the circus. His ticket 
cost $1.00 and Lela’s ticket cost 75 cents. How much 
did her father have to pay for both tickets? 

ANSWER—$1.75. 


A boy spent 6 weeks of his vacation in the country. 
How many days was he there? 
ANSWER—84 days. 


A Kindergarten Nature Project 
(Continued from page 14) 


with arms extended. Others, following his gaze, 
watched in silence for several minutes. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘The Seasons’’ was received as a sat- 
isfying expression of their experience. Through this 
we were led to watch the direction of the smoke. 
Some knew the wind determined it. From that we 
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The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


of Publications 
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Poster Patterns that fascinate the youngster 
and lend themselves splendidly to story-telling — 


POSTER PATTERNS OF FARM YARD PETS 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


8479 A group of fourteen animal outlines on a large scale— 
17 x 22 sheets—which will delight children. The subjects lend 
themselves splendidly tostory-telling about vacation and country 
life, as well as correlating with reading lessons. The animals 
represented are Hens, Rooster, Duck, Geese, Pig, Cat, Dog, 
Sheep, Goat, Rabbits, Cow, Horse, Donkey, and Chicks. Com- 


plete directions for the making of both cut paper and painted 
posters accompany all patterns; enclosed in durable box with 
attractive colored label. $0.85. Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Other attractive numbers: 


Poster Patterns of Little Folks Classics, Set I 


Subjects are: Little Miss Muffet, Little Red Hen, Three Bears, etc. 
Twelve sheets of designs. 


Poster Patterns of Little Folks Classics, Set II 
Simple Simon, Ginger Bread Man, Humpty-Dumpty, etc. Twelve 


sheets of designs. 
Price, each set, $0.85 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
401 N. Broad St. Terminal Commerce Bld¢., Fifth Floor 
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THE PARENTS’ 


MAGAZINE 
is invaluable 


for teachers, too 


EACHERS everywhere find in THE PAR- 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE the way to a better 
understanding of child psychology. 
brings to readers helpful discussions on 

every important phase of child 
siders the problems of the various age groups up 
Its articles, couched in non- 
technical terms, are by the world’s leading specialists 
in child care and training. 


It 


life and con- 


A most important monthly feature is the Program for Discussion at 
parent-teacher meetings and child study groups prepared especially for THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE by the Child Study Association of America. 
Thousands of parent-teacher organizations and other groups use this pro- 


gram regularly. 


Typical Features: 


Training Children to Obey 
How to Form Good Habits 
Character Building 
Developing Initiative 
Guarding the Child’s Health 
Training in Art Appreciation 


Departments: 


Reviews of Books for Children 
Good and Bad Movies 
Things for Children to Do and 


Everyday Problems and How to 


Departments on Food, Clothing 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is published with the official coopera- 
University of Minnesota; 


tion of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
State University of Iowa; and Yale University. 


Special Introductory Offer 


The regular price of the magazine is 25c 
a copy. To enable you to get acquainted 
with THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE we 
offer you this special rate of 


8 Months for 


$1.00 


The magazine, with its pages of everlasting helpfulness, will prove invaluable 


in meeting your everyday problems. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


255 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


My $1.00 is enclosed. Please enter my subscription to THE PARENTS’ 


MAGAZINE for eight months. 


Address... 


City... 


AC-9-30 


looked for other signs of the 
wind’s direction, in falling leaves, 
waving branchesand snow. Fortu- 
nately the wind was blowing from 
the north to the south, the same 
direction which the large flocks of 
birds we had watched for several 
days were going. 

All through the fall the clouds 
were watched, admired and won- 
dered at. We became quite ex- 
pert in our predictions ofrain. One 
day the sky was dark with cold 
blue-gray snow clouds. Our first 
snowstorm arrived as almost a 
blizzard, with enough snow to 
make a good blanket for our bulbs. 
The next morning snow shovels 
came out, and our walks were 
cleaned, the snow being thrown on 
the tulip bed for a thicker blanket. 
We discovered that the snow 
packed well, so out on the lawn 
we flew, rolled snowballs until 
they were too big to handle and 
when school was dismissed, the 
children were greeted with a lawn 
full of snow men. 

Our outside work is done, but 
inside we have watched and tended 
our begonias until they were 
rooted, potted them and are now 
enjoying the beauty of a well-de- 
veloped plant. Wehaveseparated 
our geraniums, each having an 
individual pot, and have enough 
to give to our principal for her 
office. This re-potting gave a 
chance to see and so believe that 
slips do root in the ground. Our 
interest in fruits has extended not 
only through the Thanksgiving 
season but is still evident. No 
changing aspect of nature goes 
unheeded and with each snow- 
storm we are anticipating the 
warmth it will give our bulbs 
that we may havea beautiful bed 
of tulips in the spring. 


(Continued from page 39) 
A Chinese Rip Van Winkle 


Translated by EDITH TRAVER 


Long ago in Southern China a 
wood-cutter named Chang A Ling 
lived in a village at the foot of a 
row of hills. One day he left his 
wife and his little son, whose name 
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was A Lo, and started to the hills 
to gather fuel. 

He went down the narrow street 
and out through the gate of the 
village wall. He went on through 
the small green rice-fields till he 
came to the foot ofa hill. There 
he left His dog to wait for him, 
and climbed on alone with his carry- 
ing-pole. When he reached thetop, 
he found three old men playing 
chess and drinking tea from tiny 


cups. 


A Ling thrust his pole into the 
ground and stood watching them. 
The game was an interesting one, 
so he sat down against a large 
rock, and watched, on and on. At 
last he began to nod. Then one 
of the old men, drinking a cup of 
tea, said, ‘‘It is time to be going.’”’ 

When the wood-cutter looked up, 
no one was in sight; the men were 
gone. They left one cup of tea, 
which A Ling drank, and a book, 
which he carried away with him. 
He picked up his pole, which had 
fallen upon the ground, but it 
broke off in his hand, and he saw 
that it had rotted away. 

“‘This is very strange,’ he said. 
‘“‘Tamsure that I watched the game 
for a short time only.”’ 

He started down the hill. 

“I wonder if my dog is waiting 
for me; perhaps he _ has 
ahead,’ he thought. 

But when he reached the level 
ground he found only whitened 
bones. He was much puzzled. 

“I must have been gone a long 
time,’ he said, and went on to the 
village. But as he walked down 
the street, he met no one that he 
knew. He went in through the big 
double gates into the courtyard 
beside his own home. The people 
that he saw there were strangers to 
him. 

In his own doorway he saw a 
young woman whom he never had 
seen before. Where could his wife 
be? 

He turned to a woman spinning 
in-the court. 

‘‘Where is the mother of A Lo?” 
he asked. 

“IT do not know,’’ 
stopping her spinning. 


gone 


she said, 
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The wood-cutter was much be- 
wildered. 

‘‘A Lo, where is he?” 

“T do not know. Who are you 
and where are you from?” : 

“IT am Chang A Ling,”’ he cried. 

At this an old man at the other 
side of the court came over to him. 

“Oh! that is the name of mv 
cousin’s father, who went to the 
hills and was eaten by a tiger. 
grandson lives here now.” 

And so the wood-cutter came to 
his home, and found his grandson 
and his great-grandchildren and 
with them he lived happily for 
many years. 

The book that the old men had 
left on the mountain and _ that 
Chang A Ling had brought home 
with him-told of many wonderful 
things. One was how to go quickly 
to adistant place. If one spread 
out a mat on the ground, sat on it, 
shut his eyes and said, ‘‘I wish to 
go to so-and-so,’ in a short time, 
when he opened his eyes, there 
he would be. 

When Chang A Ling told this 
to his friends, one of them, A 
Shan, said, ‘‘I do not believe it; I 
do not believe it.”’ 

One day they decided that they 
would all like to go to Shanghai. 
So Chang A Ling laid a mat on 
the ground. He and his friends 
sat down on it and shut their eyes, 
while he said, ‘‘We wish to go to 
Shanghai.”’ 

And soon, when they opened their 
eyes, sure enough they were there. 

But A Shan still said, ‘‘I do not 
believe it.”’ 

For several days Chang A Ling 
and his friends enjoyed the sights 
of Shanghai, then they decided 
that they must go home. They 
went down to the jetty by the 
river and spread out the mat. 

But A Shan said, “I do not be- 
lieve it. I will not shut my eyes.” 

Chang A Ling repeated, ‘“‘We 
wish to go to Kityang”’; and in a 
moment A Shan sawthe mat rise 
quickly in the air while he was 
left sitting on the jetty. 

And it took him four months to 
walk home, all because he would 
not believe. 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
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most all the Boards of Kducation io 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
fer FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


9. Educational 
Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springheld, Mass. 


From the Editor’s Desk 
(Continued from page 46) 


stories will 


come to you next 
month, together with one _ to 
chuckle over in Miriam Clark 
Potter’s ‘‘Mrs. Goose’s Apron 
Pocket.” 


MAny of our readers have written 
to us this summer, telling what 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD means to 
them. They assure us that the 
Magazine is ‘‘growing better all 
the time.’”’ One teacher wrote 
that we are ‘‘more aware”’ than in 
the past. No word of praise could 
have come tothe editdr’s desk bear- 
ing a larger measure of encourage- 
ment. We feel that a quality of 
awareness, of being up-to-the-min- 
ute editorially, is the most vital 
consideration in building such a 
magazine as ours. Educational 
thought moves with tremendous 
vigor and rapidity today, keeping 
up with a changing world. Those 
teachers and parents who make up 


the family of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
may follow the course of current 
educational thought. The Maga- 
zine is keeping.up with the things 
you need toknow. This is our aim 
and our service to 
parents. 


teachers and 


Something New in Weight Charts 
(Continued from page 37) 


These balls are very decorative 
for the room and are of great in- 


terest to pupils and parents. You 
will find that many health rules 
will be carefully followed, and 
that an advance in health can be 
made in the color scale of the 


balls. 
—N.F. Monk, Newton, Mass. 


A READING SCRAPBOOK 


Early inthe year it is very hard 
to grade children in reading, espe- 
cially in the first primary. 

This year I prepared a scrap- 
book which I use as areader. The 
first few pages are merely isolated 


HAPPY SCHOOL HOURS 


depend somewhat on lead pencils, especially in the 
first grades, where Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils bring 
finger-gladness in writing. Experienced Primary 
Teachers endorse them. Dixon’s Beginners’ 
Pencils are carried by all School Supply Houses. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 205 J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


words such as Jack, Jill, pail, water. 
On the page with the word is a 
picture cut from a magazine, a 
drawing in crayon or a few lines 
brushed on in ink which give a key 
to the word. As soon as I reach 
words or phrases as I see, jump, 
run, I have, | prepare a page of sen- 
tences using the preceding words. 
I put these words in the scrapbook 
in the same order that I taught 
them from the blackboard. 

At the beginning of the second 
month I did not put these words 
and sentences in the book before 
class butin the reading lesson itself 
as a conclusion to the lesson, only 
using sentences which the children 
gave me themselves. 

I have made this book rather an 
important factor in our work, keep- 
ing it on the side blackboard ready 
for use. The children work very 
hard for the privilege of taking it 
to their own seats to read when 
their work has been finished satis- 
factorily. 

During such lessons as writing, 
arithmetic and clay modeling I have 
different children, who have worked 
for the privilege, come to my desk 
and read from the book. .I have 
been able to classify every child in 
this way. 

—CHARLOTTE L. Forster, Montreal, Can. 


The Nursery School in 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ternoon with the teachers as the 
child comes and goes. Often there 
are similar contacts with other 
members of the staff as_ well. 
There are frequent individual con- 
ferences concerning his progress 
at school and home. There are 
group conferences now and then, 
and one or both parents often spend 
a day ora half a day in the nursery 
school. Throughout there is a 
very definite effort to keep the home 
and school program as consistent as 
possible. Parents are urged to bring 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
, Toronto 2, Ont. 


129 Adelaide Street West 
WRITE FOR 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHER 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. 


Every teacher needs it. 


RS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, * 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’’ 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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their problems for discussion, and 
their constructive criticisms and 
suggestions are welcomed and 
thoughtfully considered. 

In fact the whole program of 
the nursery school is constantly 
subjected to critical consideration. 
Many conferences are devoted to 
the analysis and evaluation of pro- 
cedures, in the light of educational 
principles and in the hope that 
through experimentiaton, analysis, 
and evaluation increasingly 
fective technics may result. 


ef- 


CATALOGUE 


IN THE BETTER 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


NNEAPOLIS. MINN 
Mcr DENVER. CC 


How to Apply and Secure Promo - 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Child Development 


(Continued from page 19) 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 
exceptionally low price. 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards. $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


experimentation can go on unhin- 
dered. As has been implied, an ef- 
fort is made to keep the nursery- 
school day as free from strain and 
tension as possible, and to so plan 
that every situation met by a child 
during the day shall result in some 
bit of development for him. 
Obviously such a program could 
not be possible without consider- 
ing every phase of the characteris- 
tics of each child as shown in all 
of his relationships, home as well 
as school. Tothisend, other mem- 
bers of the staff, as well as the 
nursery-school teachers, keep a 
very close contact with the parents. 
As has been said before, there are 
informal contacts morning and af- 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


“TT ~-E PENCIL CO 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PEK R RY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
— ee Ounded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘ Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, 


MASS. 


FORMERLY 


NATIONAL (COLLEGE 


National Kindergarten and 
OF EDUCATION Benentary College 

: Fall Term Opens September 12th 

CATALOG 

Box E90, Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ® INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory 


in best residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
vannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
New York City 


Teacher Training Department 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 


JESSICA E. BEERS, 
Fall Term begins September 22, 1930 Principal 


To 
MELLS 
KINDERCARTEN AND PRIMARY 

66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten — pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 
September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 
11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 
Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTIS 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its field —and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 
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